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Pivtace and destraction are essential 
features in oriental warfare; and the 
incidents of the Taeping rebellion 
showed that China bas not risen in 
this respect, one step above the semi- 
barbarism of her neighbours. Rebels 
and Imperialists alternately sacked the 
districts they overran ; till whole pro- 
vinces were Inid waste, and city walls 
encircled only heaps of rains. The 
Viceroyalty of Nauking, one of the 
wealthiest in China, suffered worst; 
and from Nanking as a basis, the Tae- 
pings extended their ravages over the 
whole fertile. valloy of the Yangtze. 
Lanrence Oliphant tells ux that hardly 
ajank was to be seen on the Great 
River, at the time Lord Elgin visited 
Hankow ; and he draws a moving pic- 
tare of thé desolation that had been 
wronght in the once floarishing cities 
on its banks, Eleven years have passed 
since he wrote; and it is interesing to 
see what progress has been made to- 
wards recovery. 

‘The Taepings had been expelled from 
the territory of the two Hu provinces, 
at the time of Lord Elgin’s visit; but 
Hankow only, of the three famous cities 
lying near the confuence of the Han 
and the Yangtze, had been able to re- 
cover fairly from the effect of their oc- 
cupation; and it was cut off from in- 
tercourse with the lower portions of 
the river. Now, eight steamers of 
from 2,000 to. 3,000 tons burden ran 
regalarly from Shanghai to Hankow, 
and the jauk trade has largely revived, 
| despite their rivaly—or perhaps even 
|in consequence of their presence; for 
:janks bring to Hankow and Kiokiang 
the teas which steamers carry away 5 











and take to the various smaller marts 
the foreign manufactures which steam- 
ers deposit at tho three open porte, 
There were no junks on the Yangtze, 
whon foreign steamers first commenced 
to run; so these clashed with no inter 
t. It is probable there would have 
been more large junks plying now, 
if steamers had not occupied, the 
ground; but, as facilities for commu- 
nication always develope and increase 
trade, steamers no doubt create a 
gréater demand than would other. 
wise have existed for subsidiary car- 
riage, and thus farnish employment 
toa far greater number of small janks 
than would be now plying, if the re- 
vival of trade on the Yangtze had 
depended on the unaided efforts of the 
Chinese. 

Hanyang, the next adjacent to Han- 
kow of the three famous river cities, was 
arain when Laurence Oliphant saw it, 
and is a rain still, within the walls, 
It had no commercial importance to 
aid its revival, aud a few yaméns and 
fa few poor shops are still almost tho 
only sign of life. Bat the long suburb 
leading from its gato to the banks of 
the Han, which was then a rain, 
is now completely rebuilt and the 
scene of n busy trade, Wauchang also 
has recovered greatly. Mr. Oliphant 
wrote of it:—“‘The walls are dilapida- 
ted in some parts and out of repair; 
large tracts of ground are strewn with 
rains and the debris of houses destroy- 
ed by the rebels. Some idea of the de- 
serted character of portions of the city 
ay be formed from the fact that, while 
walking down tho centre of it, we put 
up two brace of pheasants, So solitary 
was the spot that the crowd did not 
discover us for some time, and then 
only collected in small. numbers.” 
Ruins there still are in plenty, as there 
are in must Chinese cities; but by no 
means in the proportion here indicated. 
Large blocks of buildings have now 
arisen on thé desert tracts referred to; 
and there is evidence of continuons 
recovery. 

The continued depression of Kiu- 
kiang is in marked contrast to the 
rapid improvement of the Han cities, 
‘A considerable suburb has grown up 
without the west gate; immediately 
connecting the city and foreign sottle- 
ment; bat the buildings ave comparae 
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tively poor, and the shops second-rate, 
while inside the walls acres upon acres 
of ruin attest how slow must be, the re- 
covery of wasted districts in the in- 
terior which are not reached by the 
vivifying influence of commerce. One 
long street seoms to be the only living 
artery. The large tea trade whic 
was done here for some time after 
its opening, has now left it, for 
Shanghai. The teas are placed on 
board a steamer. directly on arrival, 
from the interior, and shipped to the 
larger market ; while various causes 
Prevent its assuming importance as a 
place of import. At a first glauce it 
seems well situated as a central port 
for Kiangsi; but the uncertain naviga- 
tion of the Poyang lake ; the difficulties 
of land carriage; and lastly the tradi- 
tional obstractiveness of its officials, all 
tend to discourage business, aud pre- 
vont the revival of prosperity which is 
80 uoticoable at other riverine ports. 
Goods actually find their way from 
Chinkiang by inland canals, to all 
parts, of Kiangsi, rather than through 
what would nt. first have seemed the 
natural port of tho province, The 
rapid growth of Chinkiaug has been 
already often referred to in our columns. 
Ton years ngo, Laurence Oliphant os- 
timated the population at 500, and 
compared the plice vo Pompeii. He 
“walked through doserted streets, be- 
tween rooftess houses, and walls over- 
grown with rank tangled weeds ; heaps 
of rubbish blocked up the thorongh- 
fares, but they obstructed nobsdy.” 
whole plain is a sceno of busy 
the walls long rows of shops 
Tine streets which Lord Elgin foaud 
choked with rubbish; and without, 
suburbs equal in extent to the city itself 
have grown out of the fields of rains. 
Few calculations are more difficult tha: 
to estimate the population of a Ch 
j but we may hnzard a surmise 
that nearly 500 times tho 500 people 
whom Laurence Oliphant saw, now 
find occupation on the banks of the 
groat, Canal which gives Chinkenng its 
commercial importance. Ruins there 
still are, as at Woochang, in plenty/; 

rebuilding is rapidly going on; ud 
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‘The English mail of Oot. 6th arrived on 
the 22nd inst. 

The laboratory at Coblents has exploded, 
doing much injury. A disastrous fire has 
occurred at Geneva, Groat forest fires 
have taken place in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. The Brazilian Senate have agreed 
to the emancipation of slaves... The project 
in mooted of doubling the -capital of the 
Bank of France. The captain and ‘officers 
of the Megera have been’ exonerated by 
Courtmartial. 





A homeward mail leaves to-morrow, by 
the MM. str. Tigre. 

A meeting of the Shanghai Gun Club 
was held on the 27th. The accounts show 
abalance in hand of $144, out of which 
it was decided to give two Cups to be shot 
for by members. Messrs. Dallas,. Waller, 
‘Twigg, Chambers, and Martin were elected 
a Committee. 

The first Meet of the Paper Hunt Club, 
for the season, came off on Saturday, and 
unfortunately resulted in two bad accidents. 

‘The Shanghai Yacht Club held another 
Rogatts on Saturday.‘ Nine Yachts en- 
tered—the Emily, Charm, Pretender, Lucy, 
Fearless, Eureka, Phantom, Julia and 
Fairy. Four, however, were disqualified 
in the start. The race was won by the 
Charm, We aro informed that another 
Cup has been presented by a member of 
the Yacht Club, to be sailed for on Satur- 
day next—the course to be round the Red 
Buoy and back. 

‘Tho Philharmonic Society gave their 
‘opening concert for the season on Friday. 
It was a very successful performance and 
gave great gratification to a crowded house, 

We have received a pamphlet, containing 
8 paper read by Mr. Swinhoe before the 
Royal Geographical Society, sketching the 
journey to Chungking which he made in 
company with Messrs. Michie and Francis, 
in 1869. 

‘The Austrian treaty was ratified on 
Monday, the siguataries being the Fantai, 
for China, and Chevalier Calicé, the Aus- 
trian Minister. The treaties were ex- 
changed at the Mixed Court, where the 
Taotai, Mr. Schlik Austrian Consul, 
Chevalier Funk, Commander of the Fasana, 
‘and interpreters, were also present. A cold 
collation was partaken of at the conclusion 
of the formalities. A dinner was given atthe 
Austrian Consulate on Tuesday in honour 
of the event, at which the Chinese officials 
were guests, aid they return the compli- 
ment to-day, at the Fantai’s residence, 

‘Tho Chinese excitement of the week has 
boon the visit of Tseng-kwo-fan, which has, 
it is said, cost the city of Shanghai Tis. 
10,000, If all the other cities which Tweng 
visits, in the three provinces under his 
rule, are put to proportionate expense, a 
viceregal tour must be rather a costly 
proceeding. 

His Excellency came to the Foreign 
Settlements on Wednesday, for the pur- 
pose of returning the visits of the Con- 
suls. He was accompanied by the Acting 
Futai, the Taotai, Chén the Mixed Court 
Magistrate, and a number of smaller 
mandarins. A guard of native soldiers 
went in frout,—a fairly presentable body 
of men, one party carrying flags and 
another being armed with rifles and 
fixed bayonets. After these came 
banner and umbrella bearers, a few 
officers on ponyback, and, in rear of 
the procession, the usual following of 
yamén loafers. The Viceroy is a well- 
built man, somewhat stout, of heavy ex- 
pression of countenance, with dark grey 
beard and moustachios, his face deeply lined. 
‘The Futsi looked an intelligent man, of 
apparently the same years as his superior. 
Entering at the French side, his Excellency 
first visited the Fronch Consul-General, from 








thence passing to the Spanish Consulate, 

thence to the Danish Consulate, (Messrs. 

Jardine Matheson & Co.’s), and next to 

the British Consulate, Here a guard of 

marines was drawn up and saluted as he 

came in, while the bugler sounded wel- 

come, and six guns were fired from some 

small cannon in the grounds. His Excel- 

leucy was received by Mr. Davenport, 

‘Acting Consul, at his house; Mr. Fraser, 

Acting Vico-Consul ; Mr. McClatchie, Act- 

ing Interpreter; Mr. Spence, of H. B. M. 

Consulate ; C. W. Goodwin, Esq., Deputy 

Chief Judge; the Senior Naval Officer, 

Captain Baird, of H. M.S. Juno; Captain 

Boyle of H. M. S. Curlew,. Colonel Win- 

stanley, of the Feng-wan-shan Drilled 

Force ; Mr. Mowat, Law Secretary, and 

several private gentlemen being also + 
present. His Excellency was expected 

about twelve, but did not appear till 

nearly one o'clock. The interview was 

entirely taken up with the usual com- 

plimentary remarks and enquiries, which 

Tseng acknowledged in very brief terms, 
and with a very bland manner. Wo 

believe there are” some questions pend-. 

ing of a commercial nature, which have 

boen referred to the city for his Excollency’s _ 

opinion, and which he promises to enquire; 

into. Having expressed a desire to look 

into the Supreme Court—a kind of foreign 

building which, he said, he had not yet had 

‘an opportunity of seeing—he was con- 

ducted there, Mr. Goodwin showed him 

to the Bench, and explained, through Mr. 

‘McCiatchie, the position of jury, counsel, 

parties, and witnesses, when business was 

going on. His Excellency admired the 

arraugements, but thought the jury box 

was a contrivance for exturting confos- . 
sions’ from refractory prisoners, To the 

Taotai, who leaves Shanghai for Wuchang,;; 
to become provincial judge of Honan, he . 
remarked jocosely that he feared he would 

not find such a Court there—the Chinese 

Government could not afford such fine 

buildings. His Excellency took a look at . 
the ruins of the late Consulate, and.ex-. 
pressed his regret that it should have been 

20 unfortunately destroyed. Leaving here, 

his Excellency went to the Hongkew: side, 

and called at the Austrian, American, 

German and Japanese Consulates, being 

received at the last mentioned with true 

Oriental courtesy. Returning to the Eng- 

lish side, the procession made its way to 

the city, about four.o’elock, choosing the 

less public way of the Soochow Bund: and... 
through the Settlement by the aes) 

Peking, and Honan Roads. 

Those who witnessed the Viceroy’s re- 
tinue must have been rather struck with 
the grotesque state which attended the 
spectacle. To foreigners, accustomed: to 
smart soldiery, gay caparisonings, and 
rich equipages, the surroundings of the 
ruler of sixty millions of people on = 
ceremonious occasion could not but appear 
invested with splendour more peculiar 
than real. It was curious because it was 
Chinese, but we feel bound to say it was 
far from imposing. We have already re- 
marked that the men were not an unprom- 
ising lot of fellows, and might look'well if 
they were subjected to rigid foreign dis- 
cipline, including proper attention to the 
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arms entrusted to them, the regular nse of 
soap and water, and the wearing of service- 
able uniforms, instead of tawdry coverings 
terminating in ragged continuations and 
worn-out shoes or straw sandals. ‘These 
things do not seem at all to offend the Chi- 
note eye, however, and we suppose foreign- 
ers should look on and admire. The cavalry 
of the escort was, if possible, more squalid 
in its style—mounted on some ill-fed, 
ungroomed, meanly-equipped ponies. 
Possibly, however, ‘his Excellency’s fol- 
lowers wore compelled to leave their troop 
horses in the interior, and put up for the 
occasion with the local stud from the Tao- 
tai's stables. The chisirs of the Viceroy 
and Futai were'tho only respectable things 
to be seen, And when the high personages 
halted and left these for a time, possession 
was generally taken by an ill-conditioned 
and otherwise disagreeable coolie, whom an 
Englishman would have been annoyed to 
find enjoying the temporary benefit of his 
horse-rug. While the party were on the 
Bund wo observed a characteristic episode. 
Tt ia a amall story, with a big moral. 
A’ market coolie paused to ifidulge hig 
curiosity ; a basket of carrots swinging from 
his shoulder. ‘The braves éspied the tempt- 
ing esculent, ‘‘ requisitioned” the lot, and 
parted them among themselves, each secnr- 
ing a couple or so. But the coolie had 
learned what it was to live in a free settle- 
ment, and made an outery which brought 
up’ one of the Viceroy’s officers, who 
ordered the braves to pay one cush each, 
at-thie same time selecting two carrots for 
himself at that price. ‘Then the coolie 
wanted to be paid for the tops of the car- 
which had proved as acceptable to the 
poilies of the cavalry as the roots did to 
foot, but we suppose the soldiery 
thought it was ® swindle to have to pay 
anythiig, and no more than the one cash 
Per tin could the unfortunate vendor of 
carrots obtain. It was very amusing also, 
atthe British Consulate, to see a brave 
appealing to a marine to remove a bayonet 
which clumsy'treatment had fixed to the 
rifle; the scabbard also adhering immove- 
ly'to the bayonet, Amid much laugh- 
ing, the marine complied. “But the faults 
of the native soldiery are less of a per- 
sonal nature than the result of the system. 
‘The presence of the numerous body form- 
ing ‘the Viceroy’s escort, made no appre- 
ciable difference to the good order of 
the: place. We are told that Tseng-kwo- 
fan ‘exercises his vice-regal powers pretty 
sharply, but we doubt the numerous 
stories now current in regard to this. In 
‘one case he is aid to have, since he ar- 
rived, executed a boatman for having, on 
the passage down, accidentally or care- 
lessly tipped a mandarin overboard. The 
mandarin was rescued, but the misadven- 
ture has cost the boatman his head. At 
least this is the story current among the 
Chinese, but it is very improbable. 
‘Tséng-kwo-faui left the Kiangnan Arsenal 
for Woosung, on Thursday morning, in 
the No, 4 -gunboat, followed by Nos. 3 
and 1, containing his suite. It had 
been intended to hold a review, at 
Woosung, of the Franco-Chinese Con- 
tingent, but this did not come off; and an. 
attempt to blow up a junk, with torpedoes, 




















failed through the imperfectness of the 
electric apparatus. His Excellency visited 
in the afternoon the district city of Pao- 
shan, returning on Friday to Woosung, 
whence he started, shortly after noon, in 
one of the Arsenal gunbosts, for Nanking. 

Complaints not loud but numerous are 
to be heard among the Chinese upon whom 
members of the Viceroy’s retinue have 
been billeted. One case is worth noticing. 
A Chinaman engaged in foreign employ- 
ment had modelled his house and furniture 
after the western fashion, and done it in 
very handsome style. The Taotai inti- 
mated that the owner must turn out, as 
the house would be required for a high 
mandarin, And as the new occupant was 
strongly anti-foreign in his views, the 
place must be denuded of everything which 
could suggest the abhorred presence. The 
walls must be stripped of their papering, 
and the house dismantled and altered to 
the style of a native dwelling, Above 
all, the unhappy owner must look pleasant 
under the infliction, and play the smiling 
host. We have heard a Chinaman esti- 
mate the loss to the owner of the house 
at Tis. 2,000, and are assured that redress 
against the Taotai is out of the question, 
in fact that a squeeze is pretty certain to 
be imposed as well. Here at least our 
early notions of mandarin power are amply 
borne out, and the theory of paternal 
government touchingly illustrated. 

H. E. tho Taotsi paid a visit to 
the Austrian frigate Fanasa on Thurs- 
day. He was accompanied by Chen and 
several other officials. The party em- 
barked from the Custom’s jetty about 2 
o'clock and remained on board about an 
hour. The steam launch belonging to the 
frigate was placed at their disposal. When 
they wereleaving the vessela complimentary 
salute was fired. 

‘The Times gives some valuablo estimates 
regarding the prospects of the American 
Cotton crop. For the year ending 31st 
August, 1871, the entire crop was 4,352,317 
bales ; and the estimates for 1871-72 were, 
under favourable circumstances, 3,333,000 
bales. The American home consumption is 
increasing, but taking it on the same basis 
as last year; viz. 1,100,000 bales, there are 
left for export only 2,200,000 against say 
3,100,000 bales. 

There is a rumour in Pexiko, which we 
give for what itis worth, that Li has been 
ordered to proceed North to settle certain 
boundary questions with Russia. The lat- 
ter is said to have been again encroaching. 
‘The Peking Gazette announces the promotion 
of Chang-chih-wan, now Futai of Kiangsu, 
to be Viceroy of Fohkion and Chekeang, 
vice Ying-kwei, the’ present incumbent, 
ordered to remain in Peking. Hoching, 
now-Viceroy of Shansi, is to succeed Chang 
at Soochow. In the Gazettes we publish to- 
day, appear two appeal cases which reveal 
an amount of injustice, lawlessness, and ras- 
cality sufficient to astonish even those who 
think China as bad as it can be. 

‘The salt excitement at Yanocuow is over; 
the “farmers” selected, and the deposit 
money is coming back. The Hupeh 
brought Tis. 1,000,000 to Shanghai; 0 
the tightness of our money market is 
effectually relieved. The concourse of ap- 





plicants seems to have caused high times in 
‘¥angchow ; report says a regular spree has 
been going on there for the past woek or 
fortnight. 

The Viceroy is said to be endeavouring 
torestore, to Nanna, the important wood. 
trade which used to be carried on there 
before the rebellion. In the course of 
events, this gravitated to Chinkiang ; but 
‘Tséng-kwo-fan is now exerting his authority 
‘to re-establish it in its former position. 1t 
is said that large hongs are about to be built 
for the purpose ; sind certainly the amount 
of rebuilding which is going on in thé 
Southern Capital should guarantee a large 
trade. ' 

Howoxoxo papers relate the loss, on the 
Paracels, of the British barque Yangtze, 
bound from Foochow to New York with. 
tea. She left Foochow on the 29th Sep- 
tember, and was wrecked three days later, . 
while running before gale. ‘The Captain 
and six of the crew were drowned ; the 
remainder reached Hainan, were kindly 
treated by the authorities and forwarded 
to Canton. The Scottish residents’ pur-. 
pose celebrating the anniversary of St., 
Andrew with the usual festivities: The, 
Daily Advertiser has increasod ite “aize’}* 
and modestly attributes its success to” 
progress in the business of the port. 
The Iron Duke, the ‘new flagship, 
is expected about the beginning’ of 
next month. The Daily Press says in- 
formation has been received that the 
Customs’ engineers have surveyed the. 
site, and contracted for the 


of, 
fnnrial, for tne. erection, of the light 


house on the White Dogs; and it is anti- © 
cipated the institution will be in working . 
order in the course of soot months. 
‘The same paj Las meeting o 
the ‘Shareholders the Ando-Chinese 81 
Company was held on the 14th, when 
resolution for the sale of the Biaabos. a 
perty to Mr. Kressor, pened at 
traordinary meeting held on the Teh Sept 
bed confirmed. ‘The terms are that 
4 Prag from Messrs. ha ae 
, their four thousand cash * 
oe fe one thousand profit shares ; 
that the contract for Sugar between Mesars. 
Wahee, Smith & Co. and the Company be 
cancelled, and that $106,000 be paid to the 
‘Company—825,000 in cash ; and nd prom: 
notes for the remaining $80,000 
ments at two, three, four or five years 
respectively ; interest to be paid at 6 per 
ceut.;and Mr. Kresser further guarantee- 
ing to pay the whole $80,000 if Ma wcveeds 
in forming a Company to take over the, 
Bienhoa property from himself. The China 
‘Mail says, there is now no hope of gotting 
the Azof' clear of the rocks at Amoy. 
‘A sham fight has come off st Kow- 
loon, between the men of H. M. 8. Ocean 
and an imaginary enemy, who were anni- 
hilated by torpedoes. The Ocean will leave 
ina few days for Home, taking Admiral 
Kellet as far as Singapore, where he will 
exchange commands. Mr. Drummond, front 
Melbourne, has been admitted to the bar 
of the Supreme Court; and a hope is ex- 
pressed that Mr. Ball will now resign his 
acting Attorney Generalship, which is held’ 
to be incompatible with his duty as Judge 
of the Summary Court, The ordiriance 
regarding the new Pier Company has been 
passed, and work has been commenced. 
There is no news of interest from Javan. 
We give, elsewhere, an abridgement ‘of * 
the Japan Mail’s report of the Yokohama 
Antumn Race Meeting. 
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Giitonial Selections. 





" TSENG-KWO-FAN’S VISIT., 
‘Tue visits of Tséng-kwo-fan to Shang- 
hai denote a praiseworthy senso of his 
duty:on the part of that high official. 
Though such visits forma portion of 
the regular daties of the Viceroy, it is 
but seldom that those daties are carried 
out, and still more seldom that they 
are porformed so efficiently as by the 
present incumbent. The fact that this 
is the second visit paid to Shanghai by 
Tstag during his tenure of office, shows 
how important, to the Government of 
China, this formerly comparatively in- 
* significant city has become: Without 
intending it, the natural advantages of 
the place have rendered it the centre 
of communication with the outer world; 
and the Chinese Government finds that 
every day it is more dependent on the 
rest of the world. Whatever other 
causes of complaint there may be 
against the present Viceroy, waut of 
aetivity does uot seem to be one; and, 
viewed from a Chinese point of view, 
the provinces under his rule have made 
rapid strides within the last seven 
years, - The people at large seem to be 
well. contented with the manner of 
his administration, and his namo-is 
probably better known. amongst the 
masses of the Chinese than that of any 
other subject in the empire. If they 
do not always express the same feelings 
of affection for him, that the Nan 
populace displayed on his leaving that 
city. for Pao-ting-foo, they ab least 
respect him, and this is more than can 
ba:said for many. men’ occupying a 
imilar position, . Speculation is always 
vife’ regarding his movements, and 
knowing'of old that Tséug was a dis- 
liker of innovations, his progresses are 
rally coupled with komo rumour 
hostile apirit towards Foreigners. 
“MRhore-ie no doubt that, in man 
respects, the present visit of the Viceroy 
has been satisfactory to himself. Pro- 
gross has certainly beon made at the 
Arsenal and in all that concerns it, A 
foundation for knowledge has been Iai: 
by. the translation of many valuable 
books, and though little seems to have 
been accomplished as yet towards the 
establishment of a teally practical 
school, it needs only the energy of a 
man like Tséng at the head of affairs, to 
ensure its final success. We are not of 
those who would-deprecate the instrac- 
tion of the Chinese. China has a lorig 
leoway to pull np before she cau come 
abreast of foreign nations, aud-as soon 
as she once becomes thoroughly con- 
vinced of this fact, she will possess one 
of thesurest guaranteesfora continuance 
of friendly intercourse. Tsing has 
probably learned that, work and labour 
as ho may, aflect and army are not 
things to be collected ina day. nor is 
the mere possession of men and arms 
a ganrantee of success. A nation can- 
not be transformed from handling of 
bows and atrows into amilitary powerin 
a generatio the manipulati 
of arms and the introduction of disci- 
pline into a force like the Chinese 
army, is a matter not tobe rapidly or 
easily effected. The military class and 
the military feeling are alike wanting, 
and without this the best armed troops 
are little better than.a rabble. There 





































certainly exists patriotism in China, 
bat it is, as a general role, patriotisin of | 
too languid a character to arouse the 
individual: to the self sacrifices neces- 
sary to advance his country, irrespec- 
tive of self. Corruption iu office is 
the rule, aud where corruption is 
| the rale, the most honest are forced tu 
move with the stream. Tséng’s per- 
ksonal character stands high in this 
| respect, but he has been able to devise 
no effectual check on the spread. of 
the sin, Were he to strain every 
lieffort to get rid of it, he would find 
difficulties thrown iu his way-at Pe- 
)king. Unless the generally credited 
|: belief be false, the Imperial Govern- 
ment ina great measure subsists on 
lithe fruits of corruption in the pro- 

‘inces, It is atleast true that it has 
listeadily balked overy attempt to root 
outa vico gnawing into the vitals of 
ithe nation. These facts must strike 
Tséng-kwo-fan in his periodical tours, 
aud as in Shanghai the contact of for- 
ieiga methods must force his miud out 
lof: the ordinary groove, they will ther| 
ibe the more apparent. He may uot 
be lost in admiration of the narrow 
istreets of the settlements, but he will 
naturally compate their cleanliness and 
jorder with those of a native city. He 
may not altogether admire the foreign 
edifices lining the Band, but they can- 
mot bat remind bim that there is a 
|phase of civilisation different from that 
lin which he bas been brought up. 
He may have his own ideas about tele- 
graphs, but be finds ove half way 
round the world ax accomplished 
fact. Whatever, in other respects, his 
opinion of Foreigners may be, he must 
at lenst ackuowledge that they are 
| possessed of au energy beyond his own 
countrymen. His own experience proves 
this energy to be of a practical nature, 
jand to be capable of being turned 
into many other channels than that 
lof hostility to Chi may yet 
i not inconsistent with 
| the general well-being of the empire. 


















TRADE ¥, THE CLASSICS. 
| Wo Cxex, Superintending Censor of 
the Chénkiang Circuit bas given us ove 
of those peculiarly Chinese memorials 
which naively let us into the spirit of 
Chinese administration, and which, if 
they dono other good, at least point 
out how little way has been made, not- 
withstanding the promises of the self 
constituted spdnsors of Chinese pro- 
gress.; Wa Chén, then, memorialises 
the throne on the subject of opium 
cultivation in Szechuen, which he 
prays to have suppressed. Now 
althoagh differing in tolo from Wu 
Chén’s conclasions, this is a subject on 
which many able and philanthropic 
men will agree with him, and so for 
the present we shall not discuss the 
moral or economic question of the 
growth of opinm, but proceed to the 
more general one of the relative posi- 
tion, in Chinese eyes, of the two classes 
of traders and cultivators. That one 
is supplementary to the other, is an 
idea at ouce so apparent to Western 
intellects, that it seems almost too trite 
for discussion, yet we find in China a 
traditional policy of quite a different 
nature. Necessity and reason, both 





combined, led the authorities of Sze- 


|. been the 


‘the trader? His fellow agrioultm 





chuen to increase the tax on what 
experience proved to be the article of 
cultivation most profitable for -the 
agriculturist—in other words, opium. 
It at once afforded » ready means: of 
mocting imperial expenses, or exactions, 
and to a certain extent placed a check 
ou the general cultivation of the drag. 
It was thus at once fair and politic. 
Aguiust this tax, however, the Censor 
indiguantly inveighs, and as bis reasons 
afford a plain statement of the domestic 
policy of the empire, they may be 
quoted with advantage, “The policy 
of encouraging agriculture,” says the 
Censor “and keeping the trader down 
is thus wholly lost sight of.” ‘This is 
the goal at which the political science 
of the Chinese has arrived! It has 
been our aim, aud it onght to have 
of all those who were‘ 
bronyht into intimate connection with 
the Chinese, to point out the extreme 
fallacy of such a proposition, yet wo fear 
the lesson has made but little impros- 
sion. We have more than once pointed 
out the advantage to prodacers and con- 
sumers alike, of free intercommunica- 
tion. Wa Chen himself would not have 
had far to go to learn the lesson, as.the 
cotton fields of Yuyao might have 
shown how useful, nay necessary, to the 
agrivalturist, are the services of the 
trader, What, may we ask Chéu, is the 
advantage to Use hasbandman of a fer- 

















‘tile soil and abundant harvests, if he 


can thereby derive no profit? Aud 
whence is his profit to come, but from 





te 
will not buy off his hands his surplus 
crop; it is useless to hoard it up, for ib 
occupies space and rapidly deteriorates, 
aud moreover would only accamulate 
ou his\hands till i¢ became aumansge- 
able, What is the consequence? The 
agricaltarist becomes lazy and careless ; 
he knows he can raise enough to sup- 
port his own and his family’s 
of a small portion of 
he censes to dig or plough the re- 
mainder, and once become:lazy, he soon 
becomes careless as to the quality of that 
he does raise. This is what the Censor 
calls encouraging agriculture! But 
let us look to the trader and ask what 
his business is, and how he would 
desire to act were he allowed. He 
would tell us that farmer Wong has so 
many piculs of rice, and that sume 
friends of his, one hundred li away, had 
had a bad harvest. And he wants to 
go to farmer Wong and get from him 
his rice, which he can then seil to bis 
friends, Of courso he wishes to do 
this the sake of profit, bat the 
Censor Wu Chén willnotpretend thathe 
rose to hie present position merely: from 
motives of good towards the,people. He 
studied the Four Booke, passed his 
examinations, and waited in the hope of 
gaining some reward for his labours, 
which reward he obtained in ap- 
pointinent to office and its emoluments, 
Now it is indisputable that were the 
trader we spoke of above allowed to 
carry out his intentions, he. would 
have advaitaged both parties. Farmer 
Wong would have got money for the 
rice he did not require, and would have 
become thereby better able to pay his 
taxes; he would pay more for the eda- 
cation of his children, and he could buy 
better clothes and thereby’ help his 
neighbour on the hills, whose soil woul 
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not grow rice, bat produced mulberries 
and silk-worms. “Again, the trader's 
friends. would have had more to eat, 
they would not have been forced to dig 
herbs, or sell their children, or go about 
the country: as beggars,—any one of 
which would have ad’a tendency to 
make of them bad menand discontented 
subjects." The trader himself would 
have made a profit; but he is entitled 
to-his reward, for has not he made 
farmer Weng and his own friends happy 
and contented; and what more could 
Censor Wu Chén do in return for the 
emoluments of his office; were he even as 
rent a sage x8 Confucius himself? But 
lensor Wu Chén will perhaps 
mer Wong has indeed enriches 
but:he has sent away the rice from the 
conntry, and when a time of scarcity 
comes he will have to starve. But the 
Censor in this forgets the lending point 
lustration. Farmer Wong is now 
in turn placed in the position of the 
trader’s friends who’ wanted rice, bat 
he is mach better off in one respect; 
iustend of hoarding up rice which every 
year became more and more valueless, 
‘and which, moreover, convenience re- 
duced to the smallest amount ; he is 
now in possession of money, which he 
has saved during many years of pros- 
perity. Not only las the money not 
suffered loss by being kept so long, 
but, if he wore a wise man, he has beew 
making it grow also by lending it to 
tho trader, or by bnying better tools or 
more ground, so that ho is eithe 
poskession of enough of money to sup- 
self or his family, without i 
‘once, or else he has so improved 
is farm added to its size, that 
now, if of his crop saven fun were to 
be destroyed, he still wonld have 
enough to live as well as before. ‘The 
iNastration we have given above, nffords 
convincing proof of the usefulness, in 
the economy of the State, of the trader. 
Every year a like event happens; some 
porlion of the Empire produces food 
abundance while another lacks it; 
the trader’s business is to bring the two 
into: harmony; He supplies the one 
with food, the other with money, both 
good things in their way, and both 
Hiaving n tendency to tranquilize the 
people, Such ought to have been the 
answer of the throne to Wu Chén’s well 
meant, thongh ill-stated memorial. 
Tustead of this, it does not touch the 
main point gs its shoulders: at 
the mention of opium cultivation, and 
Is to issue more pro- 
ding it, ns if the issue 
1 contd stay the sun in 
and finally forbids the im- 
Savior taxes on Inuds pro- 
opium, than on thoxe- made 
Is it any wonder that 
all_helief in 
nan 
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We freqnentlyisee in the Peking Gazettes, 
the thearetio.and the pructical strange 
ly mixed, and mixed in such a way 

fo-point to the conelasion that, we 
the false: philosophy of the past to be 
once removed from the eyes and minds 
of ‘the Chinese, they would rendily, 
thomselves, return to safer and more 
profitable connsels. ‘The memorinl to 
which we have referred above, is an 
example! ofthe former; a’ memorial 















of Li Hung-chang’s, on the subject of 
the famine in the North, exemplifies 
the second. The censor Wu Chén 
affords a consplonens instance of what 
the routine of Chinese study can make 
ofa man. Accustomed, for all his life, 
to pore over the pages of the Four 
Books and theFiveKing, he has lost the 
faculty of observing things. Facts aud 
occurrences form no part of his philoso- 
phy, but in their stead he bas had 
created for him a little internal world to 
which the external must conform. In- 
stead of looking outward and seeing the 
sequence of cause and effect continually 
going on around him, he looks inwards 
and backwards, and fixes his meutal 
gaze on a microcosm handed down 
from his predecessors in the art of 
dreaming. The ancient sages advised 
the encouragement of agriculture at a 
period when sach encouragement was 
possibly required, and therefore Wa 
Chéa would encourage agricaltare in 
the present day; but so blind is he to 
matters external to his own imagination, 
that he cannot perceive that his system 
of encouragement is doing little better 
than strangling the producer. He 
is less at home on the subject 
of opium, that being a matter on 
which the ancient sages never had 
the opportunity of expressing an opir- 
ion; and thongh he hasarde a 
suggestion that its cultivation is 
bad, his protest lacks the ring. of 
earnestness which we notice when he 
as the firm ground of ancient autho- 
ity to back lim, Now Wa-cbén is 
but a solitary example of a class unfor- 
tunately potential in Chinese affairs ; 
turn where we may, or do what we can, 
wecontinually find our path obstructed 
by a Wu Chén, and so thoronghly has 
the system saturated the Chinese mind, 
that even when wo do by chance, or 
by mistake as it were, find a Chinese 
sintesman really speaking of the outer 
world as he finds it, we are pretty 
certain, even in his clearer utterance, 
to notice the influence of the other 
pressing closely and tightly around 
him. Li Haug-chang's memorial, re- 
specting which an edict appeared on 
the 11th October, affords au instanve 
of how intimately principles, perha 
adapted;,for a different stage in the 
history of the empire, have wound 
themselves round the conduct of affairs. 
Li has long been noted for the clearness 
of his ideas, and on the present occa- 
siou he states succinctly his views on 
the immediate subject. Without -ven- 
toring, like Wu Chén, into abstract 
arguinents, he perceives truly that the 
best way to feed the famishing thou- 
sands in the North, is to leave the mat- 
ter as mnch as possible in private 
hands. It is impossible for the Govern- 
ment to do all, though what it was pos- 
sible for him to do he had done, in send- 
ing agents tovariousplacestobuy riceon 
Government account. Still, this is only 
asnpplementary matter, the true way 
is to remove the burdens on the trad- 
ing classes; and these, for their own 
e to luy down 
tice cheaper than the Government 
could do it. He indeed calls on the 
gentry and merchants to import rice, 
but though this cali may in some mea- 
snre be looked upon asa departure 
from the freedom of trade, his reason- 



































ing is clear, that it “is to prevent the 








price of rice increasing to an- excessive 
degree. Merchants and gentry, how- 
ever, he knows from experience, will be 
thwarted in their operations in other 
quarters; the Wu Chéns of the empire, 
who encourage agriculture by oppos- 
ing intercourse, will interfere as ie 
their wont, and the export of rice 
will be forbidden, or such heavy 
taxes laid ou it’ as will practi- 
cally amount to the same thing. It 
will, therefore, be advisable that such 
obstructive proceedings be rendered 
impossible, and it will likewise be 
advisable that dues on an article of 
necessity be remitted. All ench is aa 
it ought to be; the strange part of the 
affair is that, when entered on to put 
it in practice, the whole utterly col- 
lapses. Li Hung-chang would be the 
first to stand aghast at the practical 
carrying oat of lis own principles ; the 
Wa Chéns of the empire have still, too 
heavy a grasp of the official mind, 





‘THE PRESENT DYNASTY. 


Ir we look back over the pages of Chi- 
nese history we find that the present 
dynasty has regched the ordinary or 
average period of holding dominion, 
‘The number of dynasties, excluding of 
course the mythological line of sover- 
eigns, which have occupied the throno 
of China, is twenty-seven, extendinj 
over a period of about four thousan 
seven hundred years, and showing. a 
list of two hundred and forty-seven 
monarchs. This gives to each Empe- 
ror, as the average duration of autho- 
rity, a period of nearly twenty years, 
and to each dynasty a fraction less than 
ove hundred and seventy-tive years, 
Now of course there were Emperors who 
reigned more than twenty years, and 
dynasties that lasted more, than one 
hundred and seventy-five years, but the 
average duration of individual and of 
dynastic rule is as we have stated 
above. This ciramstance will probably. 
have its weight with the C! fe 
know that there is no fe 
figares, but to the native mind, with 
its pecoliar organization and its belief 
doctrine that events proceed 
spaces of time iri 8 regu. 
mecession, repeating themselves 
ated intervals, .a violation. of ‘rul 
seems portentous, ,and.a dynasty that 
very much overlasts the average dura: 
tion of dynasties is viewed with sns- 
picion. 

Foreigners in Chinn are used to talk 
of the effete and tottering-system of the 
Empire very fluently, and perhaps they, 













‘often speak without calculating what 


is implied in the phrases they employ. 
The question is Feally to be resolved 
into n simpleenquiry. Is tho existing 
Government of Chiua menaced by such 
dangers as point to an early subversion 
of the reigning family? We are not 
sare that this point is established on 
reliable evidence. ‘here is unquestion-. 
ably mach malversation and corruption. 
The officials buy and sell places and. 
pardons, with a shameless contempt of 
the obligations of public duty and the 
restraints of private honour that we 
habitually associate with the Spain of 
the time of Gil Blas. A whole pro- 
vince has revolted from its allegiance, :. 
and refuses to submit to tribute or to™ 





receive officers nominated by the Im-« ,-. 
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erial'voice. Floods and famines have 
jesolated large and fertile tracts of 
conntry, and the populace are saff 
so.acutely that, in the nature of things, 
they may be expected ere long to rise 
in revolt, All this ie meuacing. Any 
other country but China would confess 
to having grave reasons for alarm in 
~ the presence of o many staring perils, 
for we conceive the mild diplomatic 
word “complications” to be all too 
‘weak to represent the actual situation. 
Still, China does not appear to be 
any weaker than’she was ten years ago; 
nay, in some respects she is decidedly 
stronger. Sho has crushed one great ro- 
bellion, and:she has largely augmented 
hor revenue by the inauguration of the 
system of foreign superintendence over 
her customs, There is no doubt that 
far greater efficiency might be secured 
“Gn, other departments if the foreign 
elemont were introduced, and we have 
no doubt that in time the Government 
will awake to this fact. Of course the 
sword haugs over them. The grievous 
trespass at Tientsin may yet be panish- 
ed in an exemplary manner. The 
French may yet exact fuller reparation 
than was offered to Count Rochechouart. 
One can predict what M. Thiers may 
judge it right to do, and no one can pre- 
‘dict what he may be able to do. We are 
not discussing the question of foreign 
relations, however, atpresont. The point 
to be considered is w! in spite of 
the existing dynasty 
aro in special peril. It may be, as some 
conceive, that the system is so rotten 
that it cannot by any possibility last. 
We see signs of the existeuce of abuses 
ing, in every Pe. 
























tands, and it is a question whe- 
ther, if any prominent satrap were to 
raise the cause of rebellion agi 
80 called “ Great Pare Dynasty, 
would flock to the standard. 
There isa familinr adage which re- 
mids us that “threatened men live 
long.” And menaces of all kinds, from 
within and without, have gathered for 
ya around the reigning family. They 
have seen the second city of the 
cmnpi in the hands of foreign foes, 
still they bear sway and discharge ali 
the fanctions of royalty. It is easy to 
say that it'would have been much bet- 
ter if the strong nations of the West 
had ‘stepped in and carved the land 
into pieces with the sword, but the 
time for such feats is over. Unless!) 
“the Northern Tragedy should have a 
bloody sequel, we incline to the belief 
that the present Emperor's children 
may yet sit on the Dragon Throne. 














COLONEL YuUR’s “CATHAY.” 
Fok some yenrs Colonel’ Yule’s edition 
of Marco Polo has been anxiously ex- 
pected by the increasing class of stu- 
derits who are interested in the history 
and: antiquities of China. We have 
given an extract from the work, and 
shall.in time notice it in eztenso, but 
meanwhile we think that our readers 
will peruse with some satisfaction a 
sketch of a paper contributed by this 
accomplished aud thorough Orientalist, 
to 'the St. Pan! ine, entitled 
“Cathay, with notices of travellers to 
that country.” The paper is too long 
to'print entire, and the Magazine too 











little circulated here to occasion rea- 
sonable fear that the paper will be trite 
or familiar to anything like a majority 
of our readers. Colonel Yule only re- 
fers in the most general way, in a few 
sketchy paragraphs, to the very early 
history of Enropean intercourse with 
Ch He alludes to the land of Sinim 
of Scripture, m ed in the text be. 
loved of Missionaries, and he noticé 
the Seres and Sing Of classic poets and 
geographers, but he really begins with 
the time when China was known as 
Catbay. He bas much that is of value 
to say of this name. Cathay or Khitai 
isa name which we associate with a 
well-known line of Tennyson, the ig- 
norant speculations of the’ Middle 
Ages and—nothing more, yet according 
to Colonel Yale, it is now the name 
by which China is known to nenr- 
ly all the nations which are accus- 
tomed to view it from a landward poin' 
of view, including the Russians, the 
Persians, and the nations of Turkestan. 
nally bor- 
rowed from a people who were not, 
properly speaking, Chinese at all. ‘The 
Khitans were a people of Mancha lin- 
enge (kindred therefore to therace of the 
present Imperial Dynasty) who, in the 
tenth century, overran all the Northern 
provinces of China and established a 
rable empire, embracing those 
provinces and the adjoining regions of 
Tartary. This empire lasted for some 
two hundred years, “Tho same curious 
process took place which seems always 
to have followed the intrusion of Tartar 
Conquerors into Chins, and strongly 
resembling that which followed tlie 
establishment of the Roman Emperors 
in Byzantium. The intraders themsel 
adopted Chinese manners, ceremoi 

and literature, and gradaully therewith 
degenerated and lost all warlike ener- 
gy.” We commend this paper to the 
attention of our readers, however, be- 
cause it contains information about 
later times. Colonel Yule brings one 
fact out very fully, viz: how frequently 
both India and China were reached by 
Enropean traders during the first haif 



























































of the fourteenth century. Many pas- 
tages from old writers are called to 
witness to prove this; eg. the Venetian 





Mariuo Sanuto, writing about 1306, 
alludes to many merchants who had 
already gone to that country to make 
their purchases and come back safely. 
Again, in 1322, a Dominican monk, 
in sore trouble at Tans, near Bombay, 
falls in with a young Genoese, who gives 
him aid, and, writing from Gogo in 
Gazerat, refers to information received 
from Lutin merchants on that coast. 
‘Mandeville speaks of the Italian mer- 
chants who frequented Hormnz, and as 
regards China and the remoter regions 
of Asin, John of Monte Corrine we 
know was accompanied all the way 
from Persia to Peking [1292-95] by 
Master Peter of Laculongo “a faithful 
Christian mau and a great merchant.” 
It is not wise or right to ignore the 
obligations we owe to those mercantile 
ropaganiists, and though the perusal 
of the records of the old travellers even 
in Bohn’s translation, may sometimes 
seem tedious, it is impossible to light 
upon a paper like this by Colonel Yule 











and to leave it without getting a ren- 


lizing belief in-the work and energy of, 


these old-and quaintly named men.! 
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There were heroes before Agamemuon, 
and there were pioneers of commerce 
before T. T. Cooper. Still the informa- 
tion about this Central, or Flowery, or 
Celestial Land, call it which you please, 
was very vague until, “By aud by, 
“ Marco Polo came to the surface, and 
“ one and another began to suspect that 
“ China and Cathay were one.’ Yet the 
process of identification wan slow, and 
“A century passed after the dis 
covery of the Cape route before the . 
identity of Cathay aud China was fall, 
established, and in. that time we fin 
several narratives that treat of. the 
journey to Cathay without any recogni- 
tion of that indentity. Such is that 
which Ramugio givei 
from an intelligent Persian called Hajji | 
Mahomed, who bad come to Venice 
with. rhubarb for sale—remarkable as 
containing the first mention of tea (80 
far as we know) published in Europe ; 
and another narrative of a similar 
harnoter, which Busbeck, when ambns- 
sador from Charles V. to the Ottoman 
Court, picked up from.a wandering 
dervish.” Hl 
Thelatter portion of the. paper:.is 
occupied with the accounts of the Mit 
sionaries, "There is of course a plenti- 
fal supply-of traveller's wonders. even 
in the gravest pages, and truthe.0 
amplified so much that they assume 
the colour of falsehood, As for 
when we read concernin, 
“Man's flesh, if it be fat, is eaten as 
ordinarily thero as Beefe in our country. 
Merchants coming unto this region for 
traffique do usually bring to them'fat 
men, selling them unto the inhabitants 







































as we gel Hogs, who immediately. kil 
and eate\them.” , 
There is, however, something to'ibe 


gleaned from all-those travellers. From 
Friar Odoric of Friuli, from. John 
Marignolli, Papal Legate,. andj: from 
Ibn Batata, the traveller par excellence 
of the Arab nation, They wereviof 
course utterly and distractingly un. 
scientific. Their own credulity was aj 
parently as great as they hoped: that 
of their reader to be, and they:con- 
fase you hopelessly by their. spelling of 
the riames of places and povsons. . Still 
there ia a frankness about their stories 

ry much ; and we are 
anxions, after enjoying Colonel Yule's 
clever paper, to dip into the curious 
chronicles hie fins evidently studied #0 
well. : 


















. ‘THR STAGE IN CHINA. 


Taere are many European ideas on 
which cross lights are thrown by the 
practices and beliefs of. China,’ Often, 
of course, we find that the idea. now 
prevalent inthis country, is an idea 
which has been long ago exploded, 

Enrope; but occasionally we find an 
existing trace of some custom in the 
West which ties on the China of to-day 
to the France, England or Germany:of 
the past, ina wonderfully suggestive 
way. ‘his remark is prompted -by 
reading the various accounts that: have 
recently appeared in tho home papers, 
of the Ober Ammergan Play, ‘There, in 
an obscure corner of Europe, the bustle 
and inrmoil of this doubting nineteerith 
century. svddenly confronts'a spectacle: 
that Belongs: absolutely to the -Agex 
of Faith. In this one strange bye-way: 
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of the world, wesee the old’mediarai 
miracle play that was the mode where- 
by priests instructed peasants in the 
twelfth centary of our era. We do not 
parpose however to dwell upon the 
wathetic character of this spectacle. To 
ns in China it has an interest altogether 
pecoliar. Ib is the solitary instauce of 
the ancient connection between religion 
and the stage, which survives in Ba- 








rope--a connection which the natives 
of the Middle Kingdom have, so far as 
we know, never allowed to drop. Ouly 
lately we heard of the r 


igions fanc- 





the programme. We have long enter- 
tained the ‘opinion that the Chinese 
drama is an anworked mine of consider- 
abloimportance and interest. The aspect 
of the theatre is of course unattractive. 
Andiences accustomed to the finished 
performances of Loudon or Paris or St. 
Petersburgh, and familiarized with the 
gorgeous combinations which the pain- 
tor and the costumier can produce, feel 
some disgust at the barren barn- 
like room with its Ningpo. chairs 
+ and. tables and flaming .cressets sup- 
plied:with strong smelling oil. Musi- 
--cians who have listened to orchestras 
presided over by Sir Michael Costa or 
Acditi, closo the avenues of hearing, and 
rash frantically from the chamber, 
directly the clangour and clatter of the 
Chineso minstrels begin. 
Yet, if we follow the action and 
ceither auderstand the Jangaago or ure 
attended by bi 
shall find 
mantic plays some bold 















nd original 
situations, and some striking and. at 
the same’ time well considered plots. 





oThe drama turning on the susp 
of a wife's fidelity and the loyalty of « 
friend, is veally nobler in its ground 
janithan Othello; and the favourite 
iecein which a serpent-womun appears, 
‘ia.an amplification of the idea ramming 
Sithrongh Keat’s poem of “ Tamia,” 
-which possesses gront merit. ‘Tho super- 
natural agents, spirits and demigods so 
frequently introduced, may be objected 
to on some grounds ;- bat as illustr: 
‘actual popular belicfs, and as-showi 
show religion and the drama were 
‘iginally closely intert wined, we conceive 






















the presence of these personages to be 
fruitful in interosting analogies. On'a 


New Year's fate day or some similar 
high festival, dressed and 
incense offered t of Thunder, 
the God of War, the God of Wind wi 
tier’ Powers ;_and-immediately 
al these same Deities appear on 
the stage and take direct parts inhuman 
life. ThisYuay jar with our. feelings, 
bat. it is simply what happened in 
Greece when Alcestis or the Eamenides 
were performed, and it is wow very) 
similar to the extraordinary phenome- 
non. presented once in ten years nt 
Ober Ammergau, when, afier praying! 
+ to the Saviour in Church on Sunday, | 























‘yon'see the peasant Mair, who probably 


isa devont and regular Charch-goer, | 
uppear on Monday as. Christus, in all 
-the-solemn scenes of the Passion. 

+2 Tt is avery intoresting stndy to! 
strace .the gradnal process by which , 
‘the Drama has been separated from 
+ Religion in the haman mind, and to” 
note. by. what gradual processes jt 








degenerated from a sacred rite of the 
highest importance, into an utter 
abomination to the pious. The Theatre 
of the Hindoos bas been studied, and of 
course the Greek Drama bas been read 
and discussed and commented upon to 
the full; but in the comparative view of| 
the Western and Eastern Stage, China 
isat present represented by a mute 
actor. We suggest tho subject to thore 
accomplished sinologues in the Consular 
Services, who enjoy in remote ports and 
places many ‘leisure hours; and trast 
that the Drama of the Central Land 
may yet find an Augustus Schlegel. 


REVIEW. 

‘The Pite County Ballads -—Dy Jone Hat. 
We have from time to time, in these co- 
Iumns, drawn attention tothe merits of the 
new School of American poets and prose 
writers, of whom Mr. Bret Harte is the 
most conspicuous. It is easy to sneer at’ 
these men and to deride the homeliness of | 
their subjects. It is not hard to find a 
subject for satire in the fact that their! 
heroes and heroines are selected from the 
lowest ranks of society, and to say, like the 
clever reviewer in The Nation, that “if this 
sort of thing goes on, the respectable people 
will have to employ a man to write them 
up.” Still, exception may be taken to their: 
style. ‘They are addicted to the uso of an 
objectionable dialect, and affect phrases 
which outrage the taste and grate on the 
ear of a purist. 

Tt cannot be denied, either, that the new 
school offend yet more seriously. ‘They 
have a tendency to vulgarize the most 
solemn subjects, which pains even the care- 
less reader. They shock one with allusions 
toreligions matters that startle and irritate, 
without occasion and without excuse, ‘This 
is the impression we receive from a first 
glance at their pages; but if we look a little 
more; closely, we shall see that there are 
redeeming features even in the coarsest of 
the poems, and that, though a scarmay be 
inflicted on the sensitive skin of reverent 
mindedness, no offence is committed against 
those deeper feelings that all are the better 
for entertaining, and that no real insult is, 
offered to Truth, to Faith, or to Purity. 

‘The ‘volume before us on the present 
occasion is entitled Pike County Ballads, 
and is written by a certain Mr. John Hay. 
‘This writer distinguished himself first by a 
ballad called “Little Breeches,” familiar to 
most of our readers, and by a marvelously: 
stalwart effusion called “John Bludso.” 
He gives us two fresh poems in this book, 
in the same style. We present an ‘extract 
from-one, and reprint the other. The argu- 
ment is simple enough. ‘The speaker, Ser- 
geant Tilmon Jay, has been preserved at 
the battle of Vicksburg by his black boy 
Banty Tim. The Sergeant is “an old 
fashioned Dimocrat,” but by no means at 
one with the white man’s Committee of 
‘Spunky Point Illinois, who desire to ex- 
pel the objectionable negro. He gives 
account of the incident which has placed 
him under a lasting debt of gratitude to 
the faithful slave, in the following vigorous 
Tines. 

Tara! how the hot sun went for 
“fd briled snd biutered and barhed! 
Rabel 


“How the Rebel bullets whizzed round us 
‘When a cuss in his death grip turned ! 














‘Till along toward dusk Ten a thing 
Tcrafatbaeve for apes 
‘That Nigger—that Tin-—was & crawling to me 
‘Through that repro, p-adged hell? 
‘The Rebels seen him as quick 
“And the bullets buzzed ike beess 
Bat he jamped for me and shouldered me 
"Though aahot broupht Rim once to his ees; 
But ‘up abd packed me of, 
i bles and falls 


sme, 


"i Back hide ealed wah tle” 

So, my gent gazelle, ha’ my answer, 

al eek 
‘Aud Tim not goin’ bak on hi 

We conceive that there is’ very excep- 
tional and remarkable power in these ver- 
ses.. The language certainly. lacks the 
polish that would satisfy acritic of the age 
of Pope and Addison. There is no mincing 
of words, no nice arrangement of dainty 
phrases, but there is a rugged power which 
covers a multitude of sins; and we feel, 
when the merits of such verses are ques~ 
tioned, ready to say, as Joanna Baillie said 
when asked if the Lays of Ancient Rome 
were pootry: “They are poetry, if, the 
notes of the trumpet are music.” 

We give The Mystery of Gilgal entire. 
It is distinguished by a terrible grotesque- 
ness that has rarely been equalled. 

‘Tae Mystery or Gricat. 


‘The darkest, 
read, oF 


ester ted tar, 
howg of ara at Tagenée 
‘Tom Taggart of Giga: 
Te heer te tle a thoaaand aye, 
ut over could git through th tase, 


‘That hangs around hat quesr day dolla 
‘But Hifeal the yarn youn = 


‘om Tagg ston bind hse, 
The neighbor tn eer eked 
ae ee 
And camly drinked and jawed. 


Aah eaA 
Aid each a eree 


OF se, 


‘ian, 








‘Tou mixed the 
‘And slatamed, 


ir 
‘Some nao tree Singers, some says two 
Tillesrethechneetoyou 


Ph ft at 
acest atcha 
Jest drape whisky nia.” 
xo hs ata a 
ashes 
ran 
te nh ht 
siaeaerdeae 
dog hinnes is 
ara 
settee 
cere 
egeiee tnt 
Aa Saas 
rag.oun to ett 
seat acta 
inet oa 
eee, 








Bu 
My 





‘They piled the stiffs outside the door 
‘They made T reckon a cord or mare, 
Giri went that winter a Tale, 
Alone to spellin school, 

Pre rarched in vain from Dan to Boor— 

ut end with as Td begins 

‘Wao oor rie WusK sks F 

‘We confess that this seems to us a very 
remarkable poem. It is fierce and grim in 
its forcibleness. It might be illustrated by 
Callot or Cruickshank. But Mr. Hay has 
other moods. He is not always engaged 
in scenes of ghastliness and violence. 
We find on the contrary that his love.of 
beautiful scenery is ardent and appreci- 
ative. He is capable of feeling, .as a true 
poet alone can feel, the healing ministra- 
tions of Nature; and he possesses an affluent 
variety of original and graceful similes aid 
of tender and appropriate epithets. We 
had marked several poems of a less rugged 
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stamp for extraction, but we must be con- 
tent with sending our readers to the volume, 
and advising them to make speedy acquain- 
tance with “the Monks of Basle,” “In 
the Firelight” and “In Church.” From 
the poem called the “Prairie,” we must 
‘however venture on a verse. It is not easy 
to find in any writer a more graceful de- 
scriptive passage than this: 

“TO Tho prio blows gleam” 

Upon heir ereta in lenin rests 
poole 


“The vel aplendors bres 
Whore lanl lies desk the rim, 
‘Ofwone land encld ike, 


Far in tho Bast, like low hung clouds, 

"The waving woodlands lie; 

Far in tho West the glowing plain 
Sielts warmly in te ey, 

‘Noaccent wound the roverent air, 
‘No footprint dints tho vod, 

Lous in the tight the prairie lies, 
‘apt in a dream of God” 






‘We congratulate America on having pro- 
Auced a post like Mr. Hay. We notice 
only one blemish in the Book, and that is 
the poem called “The Sphinx of the Tuil- 
leries.” Here the writer has been betrayed 
into an imitation of Swinburne, whose com- 
pany he will do well to avoid altogether. 





Outports. 





‘TIENTSIN, 


Tho waters are much as when I last 
wrote, and the gup half way up to town is 
not yet closed. "The authorities are receiv- 
ing ‘small dribblets of grain from Leaou- 
tung; anda Chinese gunboat has again 
come with afew hundred peculs of maize 
and willet, from Newchwang. The quanti- 
ties of grain which have come during the 
Jast three months from Honan and the west 
of Shantung; are much about the same as 
usually came from those places. The See- 
¢hwen has beon lightered from Tako by 
the Millet, and sho and the Appin. both 
clear to-day for Shanghai, We have now 
every morning ice at the xi an 
T imagine the next strong north blow wil 
‘lose the river half way to Takoo. It is 
true, the large volume of water this year 
may’ prevent it freezing over so early. 
former years there has always been little 
Waterinthe bed, owing tostrong northerly 
winds. As we have this year a great deal 
of water running down night and day, it 
will not freeze so easily, and we may see 
the river close later. H. B. M.'s gun- 
Seaeel Midge arrived hore five days back, 
and she and the Leven are both being 
housed in. 

Nov. 234 














HANKOW, 
During the winter season, the majority 
of this community seems to have nothing 
to do, but to eat, drink, and be 


merry. 
‘Under such circumstances, the latter duty | 8°! 


not always easily accomplished. Eating, 
inking, talking, and‘constitutional walic- 
ing, are not 80 efficacious as to be able 
always to secure a supply of good spirits. 
Hence, the workless intelligences of the 
community, direct their attention to other 
means of recreation. Those which are being 
employed just now are somewhat various. 
Some find their wants partially supplied 
by shooting the air, with the view, let us 
suppose, of hitting somewhat more subs- 
tantial in time ; others take to football as 
a curative and preventive of obesity, or as 
an‘ unfailing promoter of circulation and 





~ blood purification, which renders Sarsapa- 


rilla & Co. wholly unnecessary ; others, 
again, find their most congenial employ: 
ment’ in the plains and valleys, in the 
glens or on the mountains, walking, stoop- 
ing, watching, hesitating, firing, and it may 


In| possessed. Li-chao-shou 


be killing—if so, so much the better. And | sil 


then, as to intellectual recreation—a visit 
to the Club would dispel any doubt on this 


point. 
The sporting season is being availed of 
by several of our respecied countrymen. 
Both official and mercantile bodies are 
worthily represented on the field. And I 
have heard that one gentleman has just 
returned from a trip with over 200 phea- 
sants ; having shot, on an average, 50 day. 
The officials on the other side of the 
river, sre engaged in transmitting syece 
up to the province of Shensi, to pay the 
soldiers who are employed in putting 
down (!) the Mahomedan rebels in that 
province and in Kansuh. A good deal of 
silver was carried out of the Wu Chang 
city yesterday, for this purpose. From 
Huekan, I hear that the tales of Shan-sin- 
fan—genii powders—have been widely pro- 
pagated there. , containing the 
most incredible extravagances, were numer- 
ously circulated, especially in the capital 
of the province ‘and the immediate neigh- 
Lourhood. ‘The foul deeds were said, as 
usual, to have been done in Canton ; and, 
of course, by foreign barbarians, with the 
view of ‘enticing the victims fo become 
members of their religion. The effect of 
these placards was such as to call forth of- 
ficial proclamation, to contradiet them an 
to quiet the people. But for this, it is pro- 
bable that members of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion would have had some trouble 
on account of the slanderous falschood. 
November 21st. 











HONAN, 
The Customs Gazette for the last Quar- 
ter, at length gives us an accurate account 
of the movements in Honan which caused 
a report to arise here, some weeks ago, of 
rebellion having broken out in that pro- 
vince, under the leadership of Li Chao-sou 
who, it will be remembered, was banished 
thore, in punishment for his excesses at 
‘Yangchow. yherson writes : 
“Grave and general alarm was created in 
the third week of September, by a rumour 
which at first appeared ‘probable and 
authentic, and on which the scantiness of 
troops in Hupei, resulting from the rein- 
forcements constantly dispatched to the 
armies of Kansu, bestowed an importance, 
which, otherwise, it would have in no way 











a 
it was said, resenting the disgrace inflicted 
him, provoked’ by the alleged prox- 
imity of his bitterest enemy, and tempted 
by the imminent exhaustion of his enormous 
wealth, the effect of the most dissolute 
extravagance, had gathered round him a 
band of fellow provincials andold adherents, 
and had raised in his native city of Ku- 
shih the standard of rebellion. Ku-shih is 
acity of Honan, on the boders of Ngan- 
huei, but not distant from the frontiers of 
/Hupei. It was the magistrate of Lé-t'ien 
HE FA.)  adjacentcity,inthelatterpro- 
vince, who applied for aid and originated a 
wing panic. A short time previously the 
anthorities of Ying-chéng, the home of 


Chén-kuo-jui BE Bl Fy, bad been 
offically informed of ‘his approaching. re: 
turn. It lies only some two hundred and 
fifty li north-west of Hankow, and though 
gratification of revenge might be the first 
object attained by the new insurgent, it 
was thought little likely, that if success 
attended his efforts, this neighbouring and 
opulent town would escape attack. Li- 

jao-shou is well known here ; in 1864, his 
interest in the salt trade induced him to 

yurchase as a residence, the guild of the 
Fisiang-shan Cantonese, and to occupy it 
for a space of seven months. He was sur- 
rounded by concubines and players; he 
did not shrink from boasting of his adven- 
tures as a successful leader of Nien-fei and 
‘Tai-pings, and so confirmed his reputation 

















for savageness and profiigncy that the pos- 


d | outbreak was about to take 











ity of his practising in these streets 
and houses the acts which he delighted in 
describing, naturally excited a profound, 
if not extensive, uneasiness. Happily this 
condition of feeling did not long enduro ; 
within a few days from the first _propaga- 
tion of the story it was satisfactorily’ ascer- 
tained that though disturbances had occur- 
red with which his name had beon asso- 
ciated, he had not actively participated in 
them.’ Troops from Ngan-hwei, to whom 
the warrant of arrest had been confided, 
had attempted to seize in the Kwang-chao 
district, at no great distance from Ku-shih, 
a connection of his by name Wang-szii, 
who in former days had been a prominent 
Nien-fei. They were repelled in their first 
attack on the village where the bandit 
lived, and the peasants were encouraged 
in their resistance by assurance that they 
wold soon be suecoured by the presence 
and support of the redoubted kinsman to 
whom the outlaw had appealed. It was 
otorious that Li-chao-shou had, since his 
enforced retirement, still further impove- 
rished himself by extravagant gifts of Iand 
and money to many natives of Honan, and 
from the confidence of the villagers, and 
source from which it had sprung, it was 





-not unreasonable to assume that an insur- 


rection had been planned, and that tho 

ace. ‘Thus 
thought the magistrate of Lé-t‘en, and 
thence arose at Hankow, among those who 
were aware of lication, a brief panic, 
the most genuine, if not the ‘most demon 
strative, that has been experienced since 
the year when women were carried off 
within a stone's throw of its wall. But 
these apprehensions, though assuredly not 
absurd, have not been realized. — Tho 
villagers awaited in vain the promised aid ; 
they. secured their own safety by surrender- 
ing the criminal, and though in a few hours 
his head rolled on the ground, Li-chao-shou 
still dwells in peace within’ the walls of 
Ku-shih.” 
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Oct. 15th.—Jui-lin, viceroy of the two 
Kiang provinces, petitions the Throne to 
bestow honours (a memorial arch) on a 
firtuous, young woman, who, when her 
betrothed husband died, vowed perpetual 
widowhood. The young Indy who took 
this most praiseworthy atep, is at the pre- 
sent time 24 years of age aud is a native of 
Kiangsi. She is the eldest daughter of 
the expectant Taotai Wen Hsing ui, and 
was betrothed to an expectant sub-magis- 
trate, named Hsiao How-chih. The Intter, 
however, died. in 1807, just previously 16 
the time fixed for the weddii 1g en 
news of his death reached his intended, 
she nobly said, ‘T-come of a race who have 
ever been distinguished for fidelity and 
filial piety. Nono of amy ancestors have 
ever been betrothed a second time, and 
neither will I.” She requested her parents 
to choose a day on which she might go to 
the home of her deceused husband, to live 
there ; and when the day came, dréssed in 
widow's weeds, and shedding bitter tears, 
she went. But his parents were unwilling 
at first to receive her ; on hearing her, how- 
ever, solemnly vow perpetual widowhood, 
they took her in, and she has lived with 
them ever since.” She is an industrious 
ron ‘and of a quiet retiring nature 

ing seldom heard either to speak oF 
laugh, and. is greatly respected by all who 
now her. ‘The memorialist has lately seen 
in the Peking Gazette several reports of 
instances somewhat similar to the foregoing, 
and in each case the Throne has been graci- 
ously pleased to confer the honours -asked. 
It is true that in the instances just cited, 
the vow of perpetual virginity and widow- 
hood was persevered in for a great number 
of years, whereas in the present'case the 
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betrothed husband has only heen dead 
four years, still the spirit manifested is 
precisely the same. The honourable recog- 
nition of such an event as the abeve, by 
the Throne, cannot fail to havea most salu- 
tary effect on the public mind. 

1¢ Board of Rites is ordered to consider 
the petition and report. 

(2) Ina supplementary memorial, Jui-lin 
reports that the prefect of Chao-chow 
(Swatow) having been compelled to retire 
temporarily from active service, on account 
of ill-health, Chia Hsi-lin has been’ ap- 
pointed acting prefect. 

(8) The acting viceroy of Fukien and 
Chekiang announces the death of Fang 
Yu-tsai, general of the Chu-chow division, 
Chekiang. The deceased general was 47 

ears of age and-was-a native of Hunan, 
Ye joined the army in Sth year of the 
reign of Hsien-féng, and took an active part 
against the rebels in Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 

funan, Hupeh, Kiangsu, Anhwei, Fukien, 
Chekiang and Kansuh. 'He was a zealous 
and able officer, and the disease from 
which he died was brought on by his un- 
wearied exertions in the service of the 
Crown. Major-general Liang Chéng-hwa 
has been placed in command of the divi- 
sion pro tem, and the Throne is earnestly 
equosted {0 appoint a successor without 
delay. 


‘The memorial is recorded. 

16th.—Kwang Kwo-chi, acting lieut.- 
governor of Kwangsi, petitions the Throne 
to grant an Imperial tablet for each of the 
Literary Halls in the provincial capital. 
‘These Halls had fallen into a very di- 
lapidated condition, but have just been 
thoroughly repaired and are now ready for 


‘use again. 
17th.—An edict is issued in reference to 
a memorial from Ching-lin charging an 
official with having brought false accusa- 
‘tions against some government officers out 
‘of mere personal spite, and asking the 
appointment of a commissioner to inves 


te the case, It appears that an under- 
Sroretary (or clerk) eatled Lachaing charged 


Chiang-shéng, Wén-yint and others, with 
giving female theatrical entertainments 
and with collecting money from the specta- 
tors, and mentioned one Kwo Chao-li as 
able to corroborate his statements. Ching- 
lin, after careful inquiry, has 

i 5 and 
the accused parties assert that Lu-hsing has 
fabricated ‘he's story on account of an old 
grudge which he has against them. Some 
time ago his uncle tied up a gendarme and 
flogged’ him, for having injured a tree by 
running a cart against i i 
consequences, he wished 
hush up the matter, and because they 
would not consent todo so, he has revenged 
himself by ‘bringing the above. changes 
‘against them. Lu-hsing and his fatl 
have since confessed that their accusations 
‘aro false, and that they bribed Kwo Chao-li 
to act as witness. All three.are ordered to 
‘be handed over to the Board of Punish- 
ments to be examined and dealt with. 

(2) Tsao-pao of the Censorate and his 
colleagues report the two following appeal 


cases. 
Case Ist. A farmer named Chang Chiin, 
belonging to'Chi-chow in the Metropolitan 
prefecture, complains that in April 1368, 
gon named Ting-yii, one of Duke Tai’s 
iy-guard, esme to Chi-chow to measure 
some government land in that district, and 
tried to get a heary squeeze out of ‘com- 
inant on account of a piece of waste 
which, he rented. A few months 
afterwards afiother of the Duke’s guards, 
called Chang-fu came to the district and 
tried to get still greater squeeze, and be- 
cause complainant would not pay it, or- 
dered him to give up the possession. 
‘Chang-chiin, then had been locked up in the 
district jail’ for a whole year. And this 
‘was not all. In August 1869 this Chang- 
fu, accompanied by Pan-chi and a lot of 
others, went. to complainant’s house and 
forcibly carried off his grai 






















complainant’s futher interfered, they 
bound him with ropes and then beat him 
so unmercifully that they fractured 
his scull. Afterwards, when complainant's 
mother called on Chang-fu “to remonstrate 
with him, he set on his accomplices to beat 
her, and they killed heron the spot. An 
inquest was held on the body, and a verdict 
returned of died from beating; the mor- 
derers, with the exception of Chang-fu, 
were then put in prison. But the clerk of 
the Criminal Court being Pan-chi’s son-in- 
law, concocted a scheme with Chang-fu for 
liberating them. Fearing, however, that 





complainant would bring au action against | i 


them, Chang-fu tried to steal a march on 
him, by laying a complaint against him at 
the Board of Htovenue ; and the dodge suc- 
ceeded admirably. Complainant was sum- 
moned before the Board and then shut np 
in jail in the west city, where he remai 

for over two years, While there, Chang. 
offered him land and money if he would 
consent to hush the whole matter up; 
but remembering the words “with thy 
parents’ murderer thou shalt not live under 
the same heaven,” he refused the offer and 
remained in_prison. He is only out on 
bail now. He became ill and on findi 
security was liberated. He has avail 
himself 

the Throne. The memorialists think the 
foregoing case calls for a searching investi- 
gation, and they await His-Majesty’s in- 
structions. 

‘The memorial is recorded. 

Case 2nd. A widow, belonging to Hupeh, 
charges one Féng Méng-yao with having 
burned her houses and killed her children. 
There was an old quarrel between this 
man and her eldest son, and he took the 
following way of revenging himself. Her 
‘second son owed her brother some money 
and the latter intrusted the collection of 
the debt to a person named Chang Ta-chi. 
‘Féng Méng-yao incited this man to sum- 
mon complainant’s son for debt. After this 
he came, accompanied by an armed party 
he had hired for the purpose, and set fire 
to complainant’s barn, completely looting 
it of its contents. He then bound her 
three fepecm ar tein off with ian, 
and by intriguing with a person connected 
with the Yamén’ called wan. Yuen-jén, 

‘ot them secretly shut up in prison. 
There, her second aon was murdered. SI 
appealed to.the district magis- 
trate, but Twan Yuen-jén prevented her 
obtaining a hearing. Again, on the 14th 
October 1870, Fang Méng-yao came with 
party and set fire to her house and the 




















house of her elder brother, and burned them | it 


with all they contained to a heap of ashes. 
Complainant brought-her case before the 
intendant, but he paid no attention to it. 
‘Then again, on the 16th June ult., Fén, 
‘Méng-yao came with over 100 persons, an 
‘burned an eight-roomed house belonging 
to complainant, killed ‘her little grand- 
daughter, 6 years of age, and seriously 
injured her son’s and grandson’s wives. 
Complainant and her daughter-in-law are 
at present locked up in the house of one of 
the Yamén runners, where her life and 
theirs is in imminent peril. She has there- 
fore sent her eldest son to lay her case 
before the Throne. Complainant states 
that she has ap] to prefect four 
times and tothe intendant twice, without 
having obtained a hearing. 

‘The memorial is recorded. 

18th.—-An edict is issued i reference 
to memorials received from the lieut.-go- 
vernors of Shensi and Honan, reporting 
some serious disturbances by the Honan 
braves and asking the punishment of their 
commanding officers. It appears that while 
Ma Té-chao, the commander-in-chief of 
Kansuh, was encamped with his Honan 
army at Tung-kwan in Shensi, a portion of 
the army rose in arms and demanded the 
arrears of their pay; and then, because 
their demands were not satisfied, began to 
rob and plunder. Ma Té-chao sent a de- 
tachment of his men in pursuit of the 


of this liberty to lay his ease before |~ 





nitineers and succeeded in capturing the’ + 
greater portion of them—those captured 
being at once put to death. ‘The remnant 
that escaped fled to Wen-hsiang, Lu-shih 
and other places in Honan, ‘The liont.- 
governor of that province is therefore 
ordered to do his best to take these braves. 
‘The lieut.-governor of Shensi is directed to 
issue orders to the officials to adopt such 
‘measures as may be necessary in order to 
pacify the inhabitants of the pillaged Wis- 
triets, so that no trouble may arise in that 
direction. The commander-in-chief Ma Té- 
chao is seriously to blame for not prevent- 
such arising in his own camp, and is, 
therefore, handed over to the Board, to be 
dealt with according to his deserts. ’Hsich 
Lien-shéng, lient.-colonel of the battalion, 
is even still more to blame. It was his 
especial duty to look after the discipline of 














xd the men and maintain proper order in the 


camp ; but he appears to have acted like 
one without “either eyes or ears.” He is 
therefore degraded, and the lient,-governor 
is directed to institute a. searching enquiry 
into his official conduct, and should any 
evidence of his having ‘appropriated the 
pay of his men be forthcoming, to report 
hiim to the throne. 

(2) Li Hung-chang calls attention to the 
jeapread misery caused by the recent 
floods in Chihli, and points out that not- 
withstanding all that public and private 
charity has done, multitudes must. starve, 
unless some plan be adopted for securing 
a supply of cheap food. He proposes that 
rice intended for Tientsin and the neigh- 
bouring departments, should be duty-free, 
and that the officials’ of the great rice-pro- 
ducing districts should receive strict orders 
not to interfere with the export, these rules 
to remain in operation until next year’s 
wheat crop has heen gathered. 

{An edict was issued on the 11th Octo- 
ber putting Li Hung-chang’s suggestions in 
force.) 
19th.—Lient,-Colonel Pi Chan-chao, is 
promoted in reward for his successful ope- 
Tations against certain Tibetan rebels last 
May. \ 

©) The viceroy'and the lieut.-governor 
of Kiangse and the inspector-general of 





the rice-transport, unite in a memorial re- 
commending Wu Shih. lang a8 intendant 
for the Hsti Hai circuit. This is a very 


important post and one which only a 
thoroughly competent man can adequately 
fill. The memorialista have beon very care- 
ful in making their selection. © They 
minutely considered the fitness of every - 
igible official in the province before mak- 





report. 

1) in 1866, when To Lin, the district 
magistrate of Ping-li, Shensi, went into 
mourning on account of the death of one of 
his parents, it was found that there was a 
deficit in the public chest of 780 taels and 
360 strings of cash. In consequence of this 
he was deprived of his buttons and ordered 


to make the deficiency within one 
month. That order was fully complied 
with, and the lieut.-governor therefore 

itions the Throne to restore To Lin his 

t buttons. 

‘The request is granted. 

20th.—Wn Hung-én, a member of the 
Hanlin, avails himself of the liberty of eriti- 
cism, allowed by the Emperor in conse- 
quence of the disastrous floods in the North, 
to make the following suggestions : 

J. The memorialist is informed that in 
every province wicked people are propaga- 
og the vicious doctrines of the Hwa-téng, 
Pai-lien, Ching-lin and such like Societies 
(or Sects). What seems to him most 
strange of all is, that even the literati 
should join these bodies. Orders should 
be sent to the provincial authorities to 
direct the officers of. i ‘ion to warn 
literati of their districts against these ects, 
and have all those who disregard the warn- 
ing severely punished. A new edition of 
the “ Small Learning” by Chu-fu-tsz should. 
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also be issued, and copies sent to every 
sphool in the land. 

2. The vieeroys and lieut.-governors 
should be directed to exercise the utmost 
impartiality in the promotion of their sub- 
ordinates, so that men of worth may come 
‘to the fore. 

3. Ttis most necessary to the tranquillity 
of the empire that the special cases, and 
also the appeal cases, which His Majesty, 
from time to time, refera to His olficers 
for investigation and decision, should be 
fairly and justly adjudicated. There should 
be no paring down of facts till they become 
‘beautifully less” or disappear altogether. 
With a view to secure this most desirable 
end, he would suggest that the work en- 
titled “A Warning to Officials,” published 
in tho reign Shun-chih, be reissued and 
a copy placed in the hands of every officer 
of Government. 

4, The purchase of office in the literary 
sad_educstional department should be 
abolished. ‘The sale of office is at best only 
a temporary expedient, adopted to meet 
the heavy military outlay necessitated by 
the rebellion, It may not be possible to 
do away with the system altogether just 
at present ; but in the literary department 
it should be put an end to. Its operation 
is most mischievous. ‘The young scions of 
wealthy families, simply because they have 











inoney, get into office, while poor but able 
scholars are kept in the back 
6. Let the wealthy be e: to give 


more liberally of their abundance towards 
such charitable institutions as ‘ Asylums 
for the Young and Aged,” “Congee Kit- 
chens dc.” and to have at least one such 
institution in every city and village. The 
public grauaries shoild also be looked 
after, ‘The rice supposed to be in these, 
often exists only in name, and thus when 
the harvest fails in any particular locality, 
there is no rice to feed the starving people. 

6, The troubles occasioned ly disbanded 
braves also demand attention. These men, 
when on their way to their several hoines, 
plunder all the way they go, and perhaps 
it is hopeless to attempt to prevent this. 
But what is far more serious is that they 
form themselves into such fraternities as 
the “ Society of Heroes” and the ‘Society 
of Brothers,” and bind themselves er 
by solemn ‘oaths. ‘The local uuthorities 
either ignore the existence of such Societies 
or interfere with them in such a way as to 
‘make things worse rather than better. The 
law provides that ‘Local Officials failing 
to suppress such fraternities as the above, 
or trying to. gloss over ‘their proceedings, 
shall be deprived of their buttons and 
severoly punished.” ‘This statute should 

fully carried out. 

Ying-kwei, viceroy of Fukien and 
‘ordered to reniain in Pekit 
.wan, lieut.-governor of Kiang- 
su, is appointed to the vacant. viceroyalty ; 
‘Ho-Ching, lieut.-governor of Shansi, is 
transferred to Kiangea, and. Pao Yuen- 
shén made lieut.-governor of Shansi. 

(2) Liu Chang-yu, lieut.-governor of 
Kwangtung, gratefully acknowledges the 
receipt of the Imperial rescript transferring 
him to Kwangsi, and announces his im- 
mediate departure to his new poet. 































Sporting. 





8. ¥. C. ReGarYa, 


‘The race for the “ Hoyen” Cup came off 
on Saturday. The day was dull, with alight 
but steady wind, andasthe flood had scarcely 
made, the boats went away rather at a dis- 
advantage. There was no accompanying 
steamer ; and the general public, including 
the press and the honorary officials who 
generally give their services on such occa- 
sions to settle any knotty questions that 

from followi 
‘After the particulary 7 uboenafal 
ts in the Commodore's Cup, the 


deprivation was more. obsetvable. 





effect of the terms of the former event 
was the latitude taken in rigs on 
present occasion, which in va 
Hety ‘and, _necnaity surpassing former 
efforts. The start was at 1 o'clock, and 
time was punctnally observed, the first gun 
firing at that hour. ‘Ten minutes were 
allowed the yachts, from first gun-fire, to 
cross a line from the Police Hulk to 
Reynold’s Tower ; and the efforts of the 
yachtsmen. were directed to getting into 
‘such @ position as would enable them to 
fulfil the conditions on as favourable terms 
for themselves as wind and tide would per- 
mit Unfortunately they did not all suc- 
ceed in this, four yachts becoming disqua- 
lified, by force of ‘circumstances or lack of 
the promptness necessary to get away in 
‘Atter the first gun, the start was as 














s 
- 0. 50 
1 2% 
2 42 
6 48 
8 40 
At 10 minutes after the first gun, the 
second promptly announced the close of 
the start, and the following yachts were 
found to be among the disqualified 
Phantom. 
Pretender. 
Tulia, 
Eureka. 
‘These four, however, accompanied the 
race, and by the time some of them made, 


showed that, had they not unfortunately 
failed to carry out the starting regulations, 
it might have ended diferently. ‘The 
course was from the Hine we have indica! 
round thé Red Buoy, # distance of “Ss 
miles. wrm carried her jib 
mainsail rig, the Lucy and Fear! be 
in addition’ to their usual China sails, 
and the Emily » mizen-sail as well. The 
Charm went ot with th good lead, which 
she kept throug! lose _pres- 
sed ty the Lucy aad Fern, which two 
ated after rounding the Red’ Buoy, were 
ining fast upon her in the run home. 
They, however, lost their chance of ul- 
timately winning by the error of holding 
the Pootung shore instead of erossing over 
above the Middle Ground, as ‘was done by 
the Charm and Phantom. Though this latter 
passed the starting line nearly fif- 
tes after the last of the running 
yachts, she succeeded in sailing right 
through the fleet on the way down, rounding 
the Red Buoy second, and finally reachin; 
the Police Hulk first.” ‘With the light and 
baffling wind that blew thronghout the 
¢ was able to carry all her heavy 
sails, and being undoubiedly the finest 
model for the weather, shewed up to great 




















3| advantage. To her owner her- disqualifi- 


cation must have been a sore mishap, as 
she certainly deserved to add another 
laurel to the wreath she has- already 
eared. OF the other yachts, the Eureka 
never rounded'the Buoy |, while the 
Julia capsized just above the Middle 
Ground, and exposed her crew to a few 
hours’ night sailing on her bottom. From 
her position as last of the fleet, and dark- 
ness having set in, her misfortune was not 
noticed, and the /unlucky crew and pas- 

ws were left to the mercy of the winds 

‘waters, finally fetching up on the left 
Dank of the river, where she grounded 
Inte in the evening, some seven miles down 
stream, | We give the time of the yachts 
av various points. they, 
Hasbounmbster'® fice at joosung, go- 
ing down, their order and time we 
















hms 
348 30 
53 00 
4 30 
3 57 00 
Emily 02 0 
Pretender. 2.3: 
Fairy .. 
Talia “496 30 
Eureka. £50 30. 


the | and over some fair clean 





‘The yachts in the race rounded the Red 


the | Buoy as follows :-— 


hm 
Charm .. wh 24 


Fearless .. 








ing past 
at Woowung on the retara, her’ onter 
was :— 
h 
Charm. « 4 
Phantom 
Fearless. 
Tucy 
Emily 
Pretender .. 
Fair . 
Julia. 
The time of the first of 
boats home was :— 


Pa 


Boon poe 


Piha 
 28RSs 


‘Though, as wo have noticed, the Phan- 
tom was'the first to reach the goal, 
the Chorm, which arrived second, was 
declared winner of the Cup, the Emily 
being second and the Feares ‘third. The 

a pretty sight; the wind had 
freshened as the moon rose, and the yachts 
glided by on the waning ebb at a fast pace 
which, had they kept all through, would 
have almost brought them home by day- 
light. As it was, considering that the 
tide was against the yachts over nearly 
the whole ourse, ‘both out and home, 
‘the accomplishment of the 26 miles 
5 distance in a little over 6 hours, must 

regardéd as highly satisfactory. 
satisfactory is 








Less 
the fact of nearly half the 
flect having been ruled out of the race 
whereby the Regatta was spoiled and half 
interest withdrawn from it. We trust 
ywever, the present misfortune will prove 
an incentive to unctuality in 
future—a ‘punctuality wri the: manage- 
tment of oS late Regattas has carried out 
with rigid ceacineas Wther te tine 
and course were equally well chosen is a 
matter which we must leave to the wise 
heads of the Committee of the 8. Y. C., 
who could doubtless give good reasons for 
their action were they called upon to do 
40. We can only conclude by condoling 
with the owner of the Plantom for. the 
loss of a well-contested race, and by con- 
gratulating the owner of the Charm on the 
‘success achieved by his spirited change of 
rig. 


























THe PAPER HUNT. 


The first meet of the season of the 
S. P. H. C. was well attended on Saturday 
last, at the Grand Stand—the riding and 
honorary members, about forty, appear- 
ingin all varieties of costume, froma brunt 
scarlet and tops to the ordinary mufti. At 
Boo'elock sharp the hunt was started, the 
scent leading by the back of Mr. Dallas’ 
house, towards Trefancha, over a good hunt- 
ing country, in which one brook caused: 
considerable grief. At the end of the first 
three miles unfortunately the cunning foxes 
had crossed the scent, whereby the hunt 
became divided, some members taking the 
steeplechase line, whilst others. doubled 
back to clear a broad and: dirty stream. 
The scent now lay towards Bubbling Well, 

jumps through 

the tidal crock, down the ol stoeplechane 
course ; half way down this line the paper 

fod sharp. to the left, and thenoe to the 
Bubbling Well. At this point about ten 
members showed prominently to the front ; 
the [peper lay” thick, and the pare 
the’ ordinary 

Well ine on to the. Race Course aang 
in front of the Grand’ Stand,’ over- the: 
“Double.” The first man in to-accept the 
congratulations of ‘his. backera'was a cele-\ 
‘brated light weight, on “Emblem,” who has* 
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s0-frequently distinguished himself on. the 
Bae oho second, “Kingswood ” 


Tt was finally discovered that the hunt 
had entirely missed the real line of paper ; 
hence no prize was awarded—the foxes 
having doubled back too closely on the 
outward scent. 

It is to be regretted that two members 
ofthe hunt met with severe accidents— 
the one dislocating his shoulder and,the 
other breaking his ribs. We are glad to hear, 
however, that both are progressing favor- 

‘bly, and may soon again be seen in the 


YOKOHAMA AUTUMN MEETING, 
(Japan-Mail.) 

‘The Autumn'Meeting of the Yokohama 

Bace Club took place on Wednesday, 

‘Thursday and Friday, and although = new 





feature was given to the races by the im- 
portation of twelve China griffins, the 
meeting ‘was, ou the whole, unsuccessful. 


‘The first day was windy and an; but 
agreeable ; on the second day it blew a 
perfect hurricane, and the third, when 
there were few racos and few: spectators, 
the weather was all that could be desired. 
The racing was by no means up to the 
standard. . Southern Cross was stale and. 
could not run up to anything like his best 
form, Moctezuma was also under a cloud, 
Samra, now getting old, did not rival his 
pat ps jerformances, and in fact all the pub- 
favourites were amias in one way or an- 





other. ‘The Tartan stable was fortunate in | Japan, 


the running of Chanticleer, and although it 
was in no way Mr. Morrison’s fault, the 
walks over for the Challenge and the Sham- 
rock Cups were viewed by the public with 
considerable disgust ; and after the first of 
those two races, no one could bo induced 
to bet until the numbers were up, or 
start was guaranteed. Mr. Poters’s Genseric 
turned out » clipping pony and will give 
the.best. some trouble next meeting; 
milo Bdgar, very highly thought of by the 

i ay win the Console. 


stable, was 
‘ind will never bo more than 


tion Plate, 
good second-class pony. ‘Tho results of the 


Various races are given below :— 
Fiist'Day, Wednesday, 8th November. 
1.—Yoxomama Cor. 

Zor, Chine Ponies, Winners at ‘att 

feeting excludes feight as per 
Entrance, $5. a 











For Jay 


an Ponies that have never-won s 
Race, Half. 
mile. 


eights list. Entrance $5. 


coro 





Presented—For China Ponies imported 
by subscription, Weight, as per Scale. 
trance $5. ‘Three quarters of a mile. 
‘Mr. Adams’ Mongolian. 






err 


4.—Cnaruexce Cor. 
|For China Ponies, Weight as per Scale. 
Entrance $5. Two miles. 
‘Mr, Morrison's Shylock. 





5 —Nirow Onaurron: Puars, 
‘For Japan Ponies. Weight lst. En- 
trance, $5. One mil 





1 
2 





Presented.—For. Chins pee 
ners:at the Meeting excluded. at an 
per Soule, Entrance, $5. Halts mil 


ee ‘Rote Generis 
Mek field's Alaric. 





“1 
2 
3 





ners at the Meeting excluded. Weight as 
per Seale. Entrance, $5, One mile anda 
quarter. 

Mr. Adams’ Southern Oross 
‘Mr. Ecallaw’s Will o' the 





1 
2 
3 


Mr. R Field's Lord of the oes 
9.—Crrrexion Stakes. 

For China Ponies. Winners in China in 
1871, or at the Meeting, 14lbs. extra. Win- 
ners in Japan in 1871, bibs. extra for each 
Race won. 

mile, 


‘Weight’ List. Entrance $5. 





“a 
2 
3 


‘Second Day, Thursday, 9th November. 


1.—Suameoce Cur. 
Presented by W. J. Alt, Esq.—For China 


Ponies. Winner of the Challenge Cup ex- 
cluded ; other winners 7ibs. extra. Penalties 
accumulative. Weight as per Scale. En- 
trance $5. One-mile and three quarters. 
Mr. cae Chanticleer, walked over. 
Pr ted by W. V: ms Stak, Fi 
"resent ‘an der _—For 
iets Winner of ‘Ninpon Cham 


pion Plate Lélbs. extra ; other winners 7Ibs, 
extra, Penalties accumulative. Weight 
10st. Tibs. 


Entrance $5. Three quarters 





-2 
2 
3 
3.—Tue Warntons’ Puare. 
Presented by the Race Club.--For Japan 
Ponies ridden by native officers in the 


service of the Jay 
quarters of a mi 


Government. Three 
No Race. 
4.—Banxens’ Cur. 
For all Ponies. 10st. 10lbs. ; for Jay 
Ponies 10st. Winners atthe Meeting ibs is. 
Three quarters, 


extra. Entrance $5. 
mile. 
Mr. Adams’ Southern Oroes, 


‘Mr. Morrison's 
Mx, Heallaw' Will othe Wy Wisp... 


5.—Stinzvr Cor. 
For China Ponies im 





sported by subscrij 
tion. Winner of the Cotters’: cap frees 


Weight as per Scale. Entrance $5. 


round and a distance. 








‘vr. 
Presented.— For China Ponies. Weight 
as per Scale, Winners of Ist Race 
extra, if 2 Races 10lbe. extra, Entrance 
$6. , One.mile and a half. 
‘Mr. Morrison’: Chanticleer, 
Mr. Adams’ Southern Cross, 
Mr. Moria’ Shy 








pare Cor. 

Presented “For Japan Ponies. Win- 
ners of the Nippon Champion Plate, or of 
two Races at the Méetiny excluded. Other 
winner 14lbs. extra. Weight 10st. lbs.‘ 
Entrance $5. Half a mile. 





rom 





For all Ponies, ‘To bo handicapped 
after Race No. 7 has been run. a 
mile. 











Socom 





at the Meeting excluded. Weight as per 
Scale: Entrance $5. One mile. 

Mr. Morrison's Hard Lines, 
Mr. Tattersall’s Uhlan, 
Mr. Von Rittan’s Lzeter,.. 


Third Day, Friday, 10th November. 
1.—Horpie Race. 

For all Ponies. Over six hurdles. 
ee Entrance $5. Once round 
anda 
Mr. Me. Morons Shylock 

Baltimore's Adriatic 
2.— American 

Presented by the American Communit 

—For all Winners at the Meeting. To 
handicapped: at the close of the 2nd day. 

Entrance $10 for each Race won; (Com- 

pulsory). One mile and o quarter. 

‘Mr. Morrison's Chanticleer 

Me. Betas Genseric 






1 
2 


















tom 





BLUFF 
pyPtesented.—For China Ponies imported: 
; subscription, to be ridden by Owners. 
inners excluded, , Weight a. ntrance: 








5; (Compulsory.) Non-starters. to pay, 
Shor slo © Ponies to sant or ne Reey 
Three quarters of a mile, 





5.—Cowsouation PLATE, 

For all besten Ponies at the Meeting. 

China Ponies weight as per Scale. Japan, 

Ponies 10st. Entrance $5. One round 
and a distance. 

Mr. Adams’ 





6.—Tux Hurt Cor. 
For all Ponies. Over a. course selected. 
by the Stewards. Weight List. 
‘Mr. Von Zittau's Exeter .. 


Public Meeting. ; 


#0 














‘THE SHANGHAT GUN CLUB. 

‘The annual meeting of the Gun Club. was 
held on'the 27th inst.—Mr. Barnes Dallas 
in the chair. The accounts, showing’ a 
balance = $144.95, were submitted and 
passed. Twenty-three sweeps had been 

¢ up last season. ‘The number of mem- 


t in 56, and others may be 
expected to ‘during the season. “The 
following were lected ,» committer 


Mees. Dallas, Waller, Twigs, ae 
and Marti some conversation uj 
ootion that 3 C Cup should be. shot for 
this season, it was proposed by Mr. Dunn, 
‘passed :— 














seconded by Mr. Tucker, and 

“That two. cups be ited by thie Club 
te boat Ew dag Od sees bf eens 
the one a Champion and the other a Handicap, 
the value of the cups to be left to. the disore- 
tion of the stewards.” 

The opening day was fixed for Friday, 
when the Changin Cup will be shot for. 
A vote of thanks to Mr. Martin, for the 
trouble he had taken as treasurer, and to 
the Chairman, closed tho meeting. 





Correspondence. 





‘THE POSITION OF MISSIONARIES. 
To the Editor of the 
Norra-Cara Herawp. 





lity rise The Hangchow disturbance, 
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the Tientsin’ Massacre, the onary 
Circular, are all clear indications that a 
deep-seated enmity exists, of which Mis- 
sionaries seem to be the principal: object. 
To judge by the language of the Missionary 
Circular, the Missionary question appears 
to be the one difficulty which prevents 
China from coming to an amicable under- 
standing with Western countries. How 
is this opposition to Christian Missions to 
‘be explained ? 3 
First, I would roply that the cause is not 
to be found in religious motives. ‘The ha- 
tred of the Chinese to Missionaries is not 
religious hatred. They know nothing as 
yet of the “odium theologicum.” It is 
admitted on all hands, by those who know 
anything of this people, that they are in- 
different to spiritual truth. They are not 
exactly irreligious, but they are decidedly 
non-religious. Their views of life are 
materialistic, and it. passes their compre- 
hension that a man should make it a mat- 
ter of conscience to fight either it oF 
for a set of religious opinions. ‘There are 
‘of course occasional exceptions to be met 
with, but the vast majority of the Chinese 
are utterly indifferent to everything like 
spiritual religion. If the Chinese were 
fanatical Mahommetans or conscientious 
idolaters, the opposition to Missionaries 
might fairly be considered a religious one. 
But to talk of Confucianists and Buddhists 
‘as waging a religious crusade against Chris- 
tianity on conscientious grounds, is to talk 
sheer nonsense. As a religious system, 
the Confucianists simply despise it and put 
it on a level with Buddhism, and believers 
in Buddhism are generally just as ready to 
laugh at the impotence of an idol and the 
folly. of idolatry-as we are. We attack no 
sacred thing, in our sense of the word 
sacred, when we denounce idolatry, and 
we no more outrage the feelings of-the 
people by delivering a Christian address in 
a Buddhist or Confucian temple than we 
would at home by preaching in the market 
place or the vi . Many of the 
temples are little better than markets or 
places of public resort, and crowds loi 
‘every afternoon in the courtyards, 
for any one who may turn up to preach in 
a temple courtyard while idol-worship and 
incense burning are actually going on ; the 
priest will probably be angry that his busi- 
ness should be interfered with, and this 
ought therefore to be avoided, but the 
of profanation of the temple or of the 























they are beginning to assign this as one of 
thele griovances, {Lis because it has been 
suggested to them by those amo 

selves (some members of the House of 
Lords to wit), who, not understanding the 
Chinese, and judging from their own reli- 
ious reverence for Christian Churches and 
ian worship, attribute the like feel- 


ings to this people. 








Whence then arises the opposition un- | 


oubtedly manifested to Missionaries? I 
account for it by the operation of three/| 
causes, which have been at work for s longer 
or shorter period, and which seem to me 
sufficient explanation of all the hatred of 
the Chineee to Christianity and its propa- 
gators, 7 

Ist. Christianity is considered by the 
Chinese as a political institution, and is on 
this account looked upon with suspicion 
and dislike. Roman Catholic Missions in 
China have, I think, given good ground 








for such a suspicion. “I would say, like 
‘Mr. Wade, “I am not reflecting 
Romish Missions in a sectarian spirit.” I 


simply state a fact, patent to all men, when 
‘I say that the Tien Chu Kian, as the system 
of Roman Catholic Christianity is most 
unfortunately named, is universally asso- 
ciated in the minds of tke Chinese with 
the French Government, which has ex- 
tended, to a greater or less extent, the 
sogia of ite protection over all belonging to 
the kiau, whether Foreign or Native. 

the Foreign agents should be under 
the protection of their own Government is 








is one utterly foreign to them. If | ®™ 








natural enough, and has never been obj 
ted to by the Chinese (publicly at least) till 
recently. During the last ten years how- 
ever they have drilled into the idea 
that they were admitted by the Tientsin 
‘Treaty into the family of nations, and find- 
irg in the course of their new education 
that the exterritoriality law is not known 
among the nations of- Christendom, they 
all at once discover that they are grievously 
injured. If the reason of that law had 
been kept before them 4 scomatly as 
eir newly acquired privilege, 
haps would have hesitated before asking 
that Foreign Missionaries should be submit~ 
ted to the tender mercies of Chinese law. 
But whatever their view may be about 
the Foreigner and his protection, they have 
a perfect right to object to the application 
of the exterritoriality law in any degree to 
their own subjects who may have become 
members of the Foreign religion. The at- 
tempt to introduce such an arrangement is 
more than enough to explain all the op- 
position to Missions, both Protestant and 
man Catholic. Whether all the charges 





of Wen Siang in the Missionary Circular are 
correct may be doubted, but there isa 
sufficiently large substratim of truth to 
prove that Christianity, as presented by 
the Roman Catholic Missionaries, has been 
made to look very like Ty institu- 
tion. Roman Catholic Bishops have, ac- 
cording to their own statements, assumed 
a state and pomp which have given offence 
to the Officers of Government, and have 
lowered them in the eyes of their own 
people. Huc himself gives us details of 
interferences with magistrates in dealing 
with converts brought before them, an 
although these amusingly to us, the 
effect on the Government and its agents 
can have been anything but amusing. No 
doubt converts are often most unjustly 
treated ; are trumped up against 
them, the falsity of which it is impossible 
to prove, and real i is done which 
Protectorate might perhaps pre- 
vent. . This, however, seems a very ques- 

jonable way of ti ‘istianity 
in a country of which Uhristians are ‘not 
masters. 1 think our Ministers are bound, 














as Christians, to give us all the moral help 
ight, and 
it 


they can, ‘where they soe we are 
to show the Chinese Government that 
do not regard Christianity with in 
ference ; but it is difficult to see how any- 
thing more can be done without creating 
imperium in imperio.” 
In speaking thus, I refer as much to 
Protestant as to Roman Catholic Missions. 
‘The mention of Christianity in the treaty, 
and the stipulation that those who 
pagate it and those who profess it shall 
not be molested 20 long as they peacea- 
bly: pursue their avocationsy do not (to 
use: the favourite phrase) ‘outrage the 
feelings of the Chinese.” But the active 
rotectorate of converts by a Foreign 
ower, while the country is governed as it 











is, does outrage their d, more- 
aver, is the very way to injure the cause of 
Christianity itself.’ If the Chinese Govern- 


ment began a vigorous persecution of its 
Christian. subjects, in which thousands 
were either banished or put to death, it 
would be strange indeed if the Repre- 
sentatives of Christian Powers stood by 
sens, and unmoved. This, however, is 
ily not our position as yet. want 
of 2 Protectorate wil no doubt cause a 
good deal of injustice and suffering, but its 
establishment would be productive of far 
worse evils. It would be an invitation to 
hypocrites to join us, it would lay us o) 
to tho charge of harbouring the very refuse 
of society (the very chai mught against 
i "iasons By the i Yamén), 
and it would involve constant political 
difficulties between our authorities and 
those of the Chinese. This is hard doctrine 
tor our Chinese Christians, but if Chris- 
tianity is to take root in China as it at first 
fook root in the West the mative converis 
must be ready to “take joyfully the spoil- 
ing of their goods.” 7 
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Political motives are the only ones that 
induce the Chinese Government even to 
meddle with what are called kiau or sects. 
‘The adherents of the White Lily and other 
sects are diligently searched out on this 
id. Christianity, by the action of the 
man Catholic Missionaries, is put in the 
same category. It suffers, not as a religion, 
Dut because it is regarded as a political 
engine in the hands of Foreigners for the 
gradual subversion of the Government. 
‘2nd. Another reason for the dislike with 
which Christianity is regarded, is, that itis 
a foreign institution. If the Chinese have 
not the “odium theologicum,” they, or. 
rather that portion of them known as the 
educated class, have the hatred of Foreigners 
strongly developed. This hatred is indis- 
criminating. Merchant, Missionary, oficial, 
each comes in for a share of it. Each is 
considered, as Mr. Wade well reminded 
the Tsung-li ‘Yamén officers last year, no 
better than a “devil” or a “wild beast.” 
All of us without exception go by the worst 
names.among them in private, and « few 
of the choicest are heard wherever the 
power of Foreigners is not much feared. 
And this is not difficult of explanation. 
Foreigners admitted freely into the Em- 
pire, represent a new stato of things ; their 
Besence means change and 8, an 
‘and progress are the things most 
hated and feared ‘by those who have the 
governance of China in their hands. Hence 
the existence of these feelings towards 
Foreigners. What then is to be done? 
Drive out Foreigners en masse? For this 
they are not strong enough. Cut off the 
Plenipotentiaries or a few Consuls? This 
would inevitably lead to war with all the 
Western Powers, for which they hardly 
deem themselves prepared yet. Get up an 
agitation against the inerchants? This is 
as commerce is a thing 
evidently desired by the mass of the peo- 
ple. The Missionaries however give fine 
scope for misrepresentation and agitation. 
ie thi the 


partly 














pls itthem, deriv 
m fact, partly 

Foreign writers. Disturbances are raised 
against them in different places to show 
how the peopl 

and then the Chinese Government appeals 
to the Forei ers against the propa 
gation of Christianity. But all this while 
the real object of attack is not so much 
the Missionary as the Foreigner. It is 
hopéd that by'riots and massacres, direct 
ed against Mistionaries, Foreigners gene- 
rally may be frightened from introducing 
changes, and perhaps—who knows? may 
be even frightened out of the -country ! 
Hence pressure is brought to bear, as it is 
supposed, against Foreigners by-attacks on 
Missionaries. They are spoken against 
and made the subject of official corresp 
dence, but the real grievance is not that 
they are religious rs, but that they are 
a part of that invading host of Foreigners 
‘whose mission, it is te. introduce ‘changes 
into China, and destroy her old ideas of 
isolation, superiority and universal sover- 


batie charges that have been, brought 
the es that have ought: 
st Missionaries—thowo that ted to the 

jentsin massacre last year, those found 
in that abominable book, “‘ Death-blow to 
Ocal Poste and those connected 
with the Shen Sien-fen excitement of this 
year, which nearly led to another mi 
re intended to apply to all Christians, and 
not only to the propagators of Christianity. 
‘We are all supposed to be addicted to 
magic and impurity, and aro all ”alike 

er the ban of the. edacated das. at 
as Foreigners cannot be got at, 
he Mitonarise, a3 the w and tho 
most ¢3 havo to bear the brunt of 
the hatred felt by. the Chineoo: Literati 
tows ‘rei 

Srd. ‘Ahir reaton which Ihave no hesi- 
tation. in assigning. for the strong: oppo- 
tition ‘now manifested to. Missions; is the 














‘aspect of our own high officers. before the 


fiction, partly from’: 


are opposed to them, . 
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‘Missionaries and their work. ‘The opinions 
of our late Minister on the subject of Mis- 
sions are well known. Sir R. Alcock seemed 
to think that opium and Missions were the 
two disturbing elements in our intercourse 
with China, and if the report of an inci- 
dent, said to have taken place during his 
farewell visit to Princo Kung, is correct, 
he made no secret of his views to the 
Chinese. ‘The Prince, it is said, thanked 
the British Minister for raising the. taxon 
the importation of opium, ‘and now,” 
he added, “if you could only put a check 
on the importation of Missionaries, China 
would be eternally your debtor.” ‘Prince 
Kung must have well understood the mind 
of the representative of Great Britain, be- 
fore he would have-ventured to make such 
a request even in jest. One cannot won- 
der at the issue of tho Missionary Circular 
after intercourse such as this. The only 
wonder is that it was not issued earlier. 

Bit even when our officials have been 
personally in favour of Christian Missions, 
the mode of dealing with cases brought up 
for discussion or decision, has been such as 
to produce the same result. Anti-missionary 
sentimenta are mischievous, because they 
give the Chinese an opportunity of com- 
Plaint againat one class of Foreigners which 
they will try to improve against all For- 
cigners, but a timid policy in. dealing with 

Iain cases of injustice in connection with 
jonaries is just as mischievous. Both 
equally convey the idea to the Chinese 
Government that our officials are asanxions 
to keep Missionaries out of China as 
are, and when this idea enters their mi 
to however small an extent, it is natural 
that they should make the most of it, and 
raise a luo and cry against those who are 
supposed to be an element of difliculty and 
danger by Foreigners themselves. 

‘The opposition then to Missionaries is 
founded, not on the nature of Christianity 
as a religion for China, but on accidental 
cireumstances, arising partly from the fault 
of those: representing Christianity, and 
partly from the anti-foreign character of 
Tho Chinese mind. ‘To join in the Chinese 
Government ery against Christianity and 
ita propagators, ia merely to retard the solu- 
tion of the question of Foreign intercourse 
with China, 

‘As for the residence of Missionaries in 
the interior, it onght to be remembered 
that in the early years of the ‘Tientsin 
‘Treaty, no one doubted that if a residence 
could be secured in any place away from a 
Port, without the opposition of the local 
nagibtrates, the ‘Treaty ‘would not be 
broken by Missionaries thus settling them- 
selves. No word of protest was issued by 
our authorities on the subject, and the coi 
sequence is that many places have been 
occupied already. It is therefore now too 
Inte: to Iay down a law that it shall not be 
done. The course pursued by the Ameri- 
can Minister seems to me by far the best— 
to lay down no law whatever on the sub- 
ject. American Missionaries may go about 
‘the country with their passports as much 
as they please, and settle themselves where 
they can do 0 quietly. Nothing is done 
to compel the\tpeople to rent houses to 
them, and if they are baffled in their at- 
tempts to secure a residence, they retire. 
But if any of them were to be injured, I 
have no doubt that the Minister would do 
all in his power to obtain redress or toxive 




















_ protection. He might not be able to effect 


much in this way’; for moral means, ac- 
cording to Sir R; Alcock, are of little avail 
with this Government, but the very fact 
that the Minister does not regard the Mis- 
sionaries as doing a lawless thing in settling 


‘in the interior, is a gain on the side of 


the Missionary. ‘The Missionary accepts 
the risk, nnd hes the satisfaction of Know. 
ing that his Minister does not consider him 
an outlaw. 





‘Yours truly, 
J. 8. Burpoy. 
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THE Loss OF THE “ TAEPING.” { 


“On the 16th Gelb: ere aired at 
Batavia, from Anjer, in steamer 
Investigator, J. “Moody the captain, F. Top- 
man the 2nd mate, of the British clipper ship | 
Taeping, and 4 seamen who had formed part | 
of the crew of the same. The acping left ! 
Amoy for New York on the 2nd September | 
last, With a cargo of tea. On the 22nd of the | 
same month, at 3 p.m., after the Captain had 
given order to two men to keep a good look 

in 


out because a rock must be in the neighbour- | 
ood, the ship suddenly shook slightly awhile, 
and stood still; the Captain perceived then | 
that she had struck on the reef. All 


the efforts made during that night, and on the 
morning following, to get the vessel off, proved 
wholly” fruitless." ‘The surface of the rock 
forming this reef is barely 100 fect in. cireum- 
ference, is wholly under water during flood 
tide, and sticks out for about 2.fect at low 
water ; hence, this danger is marked as doubt- 
ful on some charts. The Captain then made 
up his mind to leave the ship, with the crew, 
27 in number, to seek the required assistance 
at Saigon. ‘The voyage thither, a distance of 
200 English miles, was begun in four boats. 
After the first night, the boat of the 2nd mate 
lost sight of all the others ; on the sixth day 
he was lucky enough to sight the British ship 
Serica, by which the crew of the boat was 
icked up and afterwards Innded at Anjer. 
ir boat was so brittle that when it was 
hoisting on board the Serica it fell to pieces 
like a house built of cards, No news has 
been received of the other boats.”—New 
Batavia Handelsblad. 









Loss OF THE “ YaNorze.” 


The British jue Yuhg-tze, of London, 
William a, eee left Foochow with a 
full cargo of Tea for New York on the 29th of 
September. All went well until the 2nd of 
October, when the wind. increased to a gale. 
No was taken that‘day, as the weather 

‘but at noon, by dead reckoning, it 
‘was supposed that the ship was in lat. 16-14 
N,, long. 114-20 E. The same course was kept 
ali'day, south-west by south 4 south, ‘until 4 
P.m., when land and breakers were seen 
ahead. The ship was then going about 10 
knots, under close-reefed main toy |. ‘This 
land was thought to be Amphitrite Island, 
and the course was altered to west-south-west, 
in order to clear the land, the wind at the 
time being east-north-east. . This course was 
kept till $ p.m., when it was altered to west- 
north-west. At 10-07 p.m. breakers were 
seen close ahead and on ‘starboard bow. 
‘The helm was 
al enn 5? Big on the reef broadside. 
bumped heavily, anc the third bum 
the mait-mast snapped and wont overboard, 
‘The master then ordered the longboat to be 
launched, and all hands to into her. She 
drifted towards the stern, where a sea washed 
over her, and all the hands, except the chief 
officer and four others, were thrown out, All 
who could do so clambered ‘up the side and 
got on board the ship, but it was so dark that 
for some time it remained doubtful how many 
had been able to save themselves. After the 
chief officer had called the men together, it 
‘was found that the Captain and six men were 
missing. ‘The rest remained on board all 
night, and at six next morning left the ship in 
tho starboard boat, into which such provisions 
as could be readily found were put. The ship 
was then fast going to pieces: the previous 
night the main-hatch was forced out by the 
rush of water from below, and the came 
floating ‘out in all directions. Shortly after 
leaving the vessel, those in the boat saw 
breakers ahead, and attempted, by jumping 
out and Belding the, boat, to prevent her 
from going on the reef, but the current set 
them on it, and there’ was no help for it but 
to go through the breakers and over the coral 

Everything was washed out of the boat, 
and the crew had to hang on to the gunwale 
until the water had been baled out. With 
only a jib set they drifted before the wind for 
three days and two nights. On the morning of 
the third day, land was seen ahead, ard the 
boat's head was put in that direction. Asthey 
drew near the  @ crowd was seen as- 
sembled to meet ‘them, some of the natives 

















it hard to'starboard, but the | aid 


Some nautical instruments, the only things 


| that were saved from the wreck, were taken pos- 


session of by the natives, but in other respects, 
the shipwrecked men were well-treated. "One 
man, who appeared to be of importaico-in 
tlie village, took them up to his house and 
provided them with fc and shelter. The 
next day they were sent to Singsui, a district 
city, where they were detained ten days by 
‘the official of the place. At last, on the 16t 

of October, they were sent off in chairs to the 
next district, and in this manner, being pass- 
ed on from one official to another, they reach- 
ed Kiungchow, in the north of Hainan. After 
remaining there one day, they crossed over in 
ajunk to the Lienchow Peninsula, and, as 
before, the. mandarin of one district fed and 
lodged them, and provided them with means 
of reaching the next place. Travelling occa- 
sionally by boat, and sometimes in chairs or 
wheelbarrows, they eventually arrived in Can- 
ton on the 19th, where the Authorities for- 
warded them to the British Consulate. They 
arrived with nothing but the clothes they 
then had on, but 00 fr as food and shelter 
was concerned they speak very highly of the. 
iescinent of the oificials through whose hands 

ey pased, 

When their destitute condition became 
known to the foreign community at Canton, 
many persons came forward, with liberal 
offers of clothes and such things as the men 
stood most in need of, and in a short time 
they were made comparatively comfortable. — 
Hongkong Daily Advertiser. 





FOOCHOW MISSION OF METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
cures. 

of the healthiest signs, with regard to 
Mission work, in Chia, is the ‘movement 
Which has been discussed ‘in the Foochow dis- 
trict—towards’ self support by the native 
Christian Church ; and. it is particularly in- 
teresting td learn what the native couverts 
have’ themselves to say, about, the matter, 
Several addresses were delivered, during the 
session of the annual meeting of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Mission lately lield in Foochow ; 
and we are able to publish translations of one 
or two. Our readers will form their own 
opinion of their merit. ‘The following is a 
speech made by the Rev. Hit Yong-Mi. 

On. being introduced to the ausicice Mr. 
Hii said :— 

‘Tn rising to address you this evening, T feel 
how greatly I need your sympathies aud pray- 
ers. ‘The subject I'am to discuss is most is 
portant, and yet itis surrounded by difficulties 
apparently iusurmonntable, [ have no power ~ 
to remove these diftioultic 
move your hearts, Uni 
i mn this occa: 
hearing will be in vain. 
outset pray for the Holy Spirit to aid u 
May He dictate the words that I shal se: 
an 



























supporting before it can es 
over the people. We also believe that the 
time has come for us to arrange our plaus on 
the subject, and to adopt measures for cart 

ing those plans into effect, Now there are 
two steps ‘that must be taken in order to 
accomplish this object. (1) ‘The native preach- 
ers must be willing that the portiou of their 
salaries drawn from the Methodist Missionary 
Society shall annually be diminished; and 
they must look to the native Church for the 
balance. (2) ‘he members of the native 
Church must be willing, according tu their 
ability, to give a suitable support (o their 
preachers. “With regara to the jfrs¢ step, the 
preachers have already taken’ it, and” are 
ready to carry out the plan of the Mission on 
the subject. “The ouly question now is, will 
the members of the Church agreo to receive 
their preachers aud try earnestly to give them 
pecuniary support? I am aware’ that this is 
something new in China, It is only recently 
that we have heard of the ofice of preacher, 
and of our duty to give a pecuniary support 
to those who fill the office. And yet, when 
we examine the subject, our duty to support 
our preachers becuines ‘go plain, that nv one 
can reasonably refuse his assent ‘to it. ‘The 
office of preacher was not made by man, Our 
Missionaries from America did not create it ; 
the Chufch dlid-not call it’ into‘exist ice 5 it 




















being ‘armed ‘They made ‘signs, however, 





‘was inistituted by our Lord Jesus Christ! “The 
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persons who fill the office are not chosen by 
man, They receive their call from the Holy 
Ghost, and are then commissioned and sent 
forth by the Church. 

In entering the ministerial officethe preacher 
abandons all other pursuits. He ceases to 
seek for literary honors and political power ; 
ceases to trade and get gain; he gives him- 

ff wholly to the work of his ministry. In 
word, for Christ’s sake, he becomes, as it 

were, the servant of the Church, laboring 
nighé.and day for the benefit of its members, 
seeking to impart to them scriptural know- 
edge, to lead them to the Saviour, to build 
them’ up in holiness, and guide’ them 

eternal life in heaven.’ ‘That * the laborer 
worthy of his hire” is an unquestioned axiom 
- with us ; all who labor are entitled to their re- 
ward. We sec this trath applied everywhere; 
from the Emperor to the t, all who 
Jabor receive their’hire. The preacher toils, 
‘who shall give him his hire? Ignorant or ma- 
licious people say that the native preachers 
are hired by foreigners to labor for their bene- 
fit ; but you, members of the Church, know 
better ; you know we are not hired by 














foreigners to Inbor for their benetit. The 
words we speak to you are not foreign, the 
doctrines we preach are not foreign; we 


toil for your benefit, and for the henelit of 
all China. The doctrines we preach are 
from heaven ; the God we serve is “the 
blessed and only Potentate, the King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords ;”’ the Saviour we 
proclaim is “the Saviour of all men.” ‘ But,” 
says an objector, ‘+you derive your pecuniary 
support, in part at least, from foreigners, and 
hence you aro bound to labour for their bene- 
fit.” Ishall be frank in my answer to this 
barge. Yes, I do receive @ portion of my 
‘salary from the Methodist Minsionary Society 
of Ainerica, and I thank God for it. To that 
Society, and.the Missionaries it has sent to 
China, T owe, under God, not only a portion 
of my salary, but also ail my knowledge of 
God and the Bible, all my knowledge of 
Christ and the “ great salvation,” all my ex- 
perience of pardoned sin and the new creation, 
all my joy of comniunion with God and fellow: 
ship with the saints, all my comfort amid the 
rows of life, all my victory over the fear of 
death, and all my hopes of & glorious immor- 
tality’ beyond the grave. With regard to my 
receiving a portion of my salary from the 
Missionary 
remarks 5 (1) 
~-voluntary gift from the beloved Chi 
“America, ‘unaccompanied by any restrictions 
‘or pledges of a secret or sinister character, the 
i of the donors being, to aid me in 
preaching the gospel to my fellow-country- 
men, (2) The aid thus received from Ameri- 
can Christians is designed to meet only the 
present exigency. It is the duty of the native 




























church to its own preachers, and the 
time is rapidly approaching when it will be 
able to do 80. 


Some of our members have complained be- 
cause the Missionaries are trying to place our 





churches on » self-supporting basin. “We 
are but children in spiritual things,” they 
say, ‘it is impossible for us to take care of 








ourselves. ‘The “Missionary Society should 
provide for us ; it is wrong to require children 
to do the work of men.” ‘This mistaken view 
arises from a misunderstanding of the subject 
‘The Missionary Society treats us just as judi 
cious parents treat their children. While re 
were infants the Society nourished us with 
the utmost kindness; now that we have 
grown, at least to boyhood, it asks us to do 
something for ourselves. On the circuit I 
travelled last year,--the people make their 
children begin work just a8 soon as thoy are 
able to do it. It seems hard to reqnire the 
little things to dig in the fields, to carry 
burdens, or gather wood onthe hills. But the 
~ work don’t hurt them at all ; it seems, indeed, 
to make them healthy and strovg, and they 
up to be able-bodied men, realy for any 
\d of work. We have all seen how orien it 
happens that the children of rich parents 
yw up to be spendibrifts and vagabond, 
‘while the children of poor parents, innred 
from childhood: to toil and hardship, become 
wealthy. If we expect ever to see Christianity 
established in China, we must learn to help 
gurselves ;, we must’ eupport our preachers, 
build our churches, organize schools for our 
children, and thus show that we love God 
and His cause. 

















The widow's mite was not overlooked by the 
Saviour. We need more faith, more courage, 
more of the spirit of sacrifice. ' Let every one 
try todo something. God will not despise 
our efforts. In ancient times the people will- 
ingly offered their gold and silver for the- 
service of God. It is a blessed privilege to 
be permitted todo anything for the canto of 
us in this work, looking 

to God for His blessing.” 
The following is a translation of another 
address, which was delivered by Rev. Li 















i. 

“<I have been somewhat ata loss to know just 
what to say on this occasion. The subject of 
self-support is of the first importance, and our 
duty with regard to itis plain enough. We 


all concur in. the mn that-the native 
church ought to build its own churches, pro- 
ide for its own preachers, and support ail the 
itutions of Christianity. The great ques- 
tion now is: How shall we do it? “How shall 
‘we induce our peoplé to enter heartily upon 
this work? The truth is we must have money, 
and that is about the last thing people are 
willing to give, Without money the matter 
of self-support is a sheer impossibility : if our 
people will not give money to support the 
gospel among them, we may as wel 

all farther discussion of the subject of self- 
support, at least for the present. 

e Chinese, as a people, are not unwilling 
to respond to appeals for pecuniary assistance; 
an immense sum of money is given by them 
annually for objects, bad and indifferent. 
It is impossible to estimate the vast amount 
contributed by them each year for the support 
of idolatry. “If this money could be turned 
into Christian channels, our matter of self-sup- 
port would be settled’ at once. This brings 
us back to.our question : How sball we induce 
the members of our church to enter heartily 
on the work of self-support? The preachers, 
of course, are expected to act a prominent 
part in this matter. They are the persons 
toward whose support the members of the 
church are asked to contribute, and it is pro- 
per that they should assist in initiating the 
new policy. But what course shall the prea- 
chers adopt in order to exert their influence in 

tuost effectual way ? As might be expected, 
srent opinions prevail among our people on 
this subject. One party says her, by 
the endurance of physi hardships, should 
appeal to the pity of those to whom he mini 
ters; another party says the preacher, by 
fulness in the discharge of his duties, 
should appeal to the consciences of his people. 
Let us now examine these two views, and see 
if we can ascertain where the trath lies, 
Thove who advocate the former view argue 
in this way.“ Our people,” say they, “are 
poor, many of them very poor, and you cannot 
‘expect them to contribute toward the support 
of a person who lives in a style superior to that 
which they themeclves can alford. If the 
prenchers e3 be members to support them, 
they must live just like the members.” This 
view seems plausible, and it certainly contains 
some truth. Let ue examine it. We all amit 
that there are degrece of poverty among our 
people ; some are extremely poor, some are a 
Shade’ better off, some have 's moderate in: 
come; while « few are in very comfortable 
circumstances, Now which of those classes 
shall the preacher select as his model? He 
eannot resemble all at the same time ; and it 
will be somewhat inconvenient for him 
to adopt a sliding scale and temporarily 
imitate each class in turn. On the cir- 
cuit I travelled the past year, some of the 
Christians are very poor. Some are tisher- 
men, live on ,600 cash (about 50 cents) a 
month, wear scarcely any clothes, and have 
no bedding. Others who live on shore, are in 
about the same condi ‘Would you have 
your preachers live in this way ; do you think 
we ball be more useful, more acceptable to 
the people, if we are half-starved and go in 
rags? if we go about the country in that 
siyle, will not the people take us for beggars ; 
and will not decent people be afraid to allow 















































such tatterdemalions to enter their houses? 
‘Will it noth; 





‘that all respectable 
and will not 





both the missionaries and native preache 
rere to adopt thie style of living, doyor thick 
they would be more efficient as’ preachers of 
the gospel? Ido not believe a word of it. If 
we Wit le to ‘us, we must respect 
ourselves. If we wish to pass for decent /peo- 








‘Who will assist in this good work? We 
are not too weak or too poor to'engage in. it. | 





ple and move in society, ‘we must 


wear suitable clothes, and have enough to eat. 
We need not be anxious to get out of the 
world. It is not the Saviour’s wish that we 
die soon. He says: “I-pray not that Thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that Thou shouldest keep them from the evil.” 
The Saviour wishes good people to live long in 
the world, that they may do a great deal of 
and’ thus honor God.“ Herein,” says 
fe, “is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit” If we expect to live Tong, to 
enjoy good health and accomplish a great 
work for God, we must take care of our bodies 
—must eat nourishing food, wear decent cloth- 
ing, and live in comfortable houses. I ato a 
good supper before coming. here this evening, 
wear suitable clothes, and don’t believe God 
ia displeased with me for doing so. We may 
now, I think, 18 this view of the subject. 
‘We need not use many words is discussing 
the other view of this subject. I suppose you 
are quite ready to admit that the preacher of 
the gospel is entitled, equally with others, to 
receive the common blessings of life. Enjoy- 
ing these it is duty, by the doctrines he pro- 
claims, and hy his faithfulness in the exeou- 
tion of his great commission, to “commend 
himself to every man's conscience in the sight 
of God.” Ii our people are thoroughly in- 
structed in Christian doctrines there will then 
be no failure on their part to appreciate tho 
affe of the preacher, or to contribute towart 
the sapport of him who worthily fills” it 
“All that a man hath will he give for his 
life.” _ You often sce illustrations of the.trath 
ofthis proverb, | Now, if men. place, 40 
high a value on the life of the body, 
‘you suppose an intelligent Christian can 
willing to give something to save his soul frm. 
hell?” Let us make it our great busines 
preach the Word, to furnish in our lives! a 
practical illustration of the doctrines we 
reach ; and then we need not fear as to the 
result. "Christ has sent us to preach. “He 
commanded his disciples to go into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature. 
We are serving God. We are not’ preachity 
fora mouthful of rice, oF crust of Bread I 
the people receive us they receive Christ, and 
if they receive Christ they receive God ‘who 
sent im. If they reject us they reject the 
Saviour. Christ will provide for us, even if 
in doing #0 it is necessary to get the money 
from She mouth of a fish, ; 
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H. B, M. SUPREME COURT." * 



























































Shanghai, November 22nd. 

Before R. A. Mowar, Esq. ‘ 

A. P. Nicoute v, Josurm Hannis, 
Claim for $190. 












origins 
Tavern in the French Concession, 
sold out to defendant for $700, on the under 
standing that if not paid within two months 
hhe was to have half share of the house. De- 
fendant paid up $400, but plaintiff did not 
claim the half share,’ leaving him to. pay 
when-he could. | Defendant paid by instal- 
ments $150, and for Dalanee of $250]: gave & 
note of hand, (handed in). Since then defen- 
dant had paid $60 more. The balance $190 
is now sued for. 

Defendant, sworn, stated that lie considered 
plaintiff his’ partner, under the nt 
Tnade between them, ; (Agreement handed 
in.) It was signed on I6th October, 1870, 
and set out that plaintiff would not sue defen- 
dant for balance should it not be paid within 
the time stipulated, viz: two months from 
Ist November, 1870, but that he éhould be 
admitted only as a‘partner. On the 14th 
November defendant paid $50, anid afterwards 
found the business was not remunerative. 
He tien tried to get’ plaintiff to become his 
partner but without success. 

Tt appearing, however, that the* original 
agreement (on which the defendant now 
sought to rly) had been discharged by mutanl 
consent, and a new one made hetween them 
in the terms of the note of hand, judgment 
was given for plaintiff with costs. 
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POLICE COURT. 


Shanghai, Nov. 25. 
Before R. A. Mowar Esq. 
RB. », Taowas Dawsox. 
‘Fighting and creating a disturbance. 
‘The pritoner, when asked, what he had to 
say for himsclf, stated that, about 5 p.m. on 
Friday last, he was threatened and afterwards 
attacked by a German in Hongkew, and was 
on the defensive when tl 


fonstatle took him in charge. - 
His Worship, seeing no reason to doubt his 
siatoment, discharged him. 


Nov. 27th. 


_R. , Wruntam Taxtor, «.8. Commander. 
; “Assault, 3 
Cuances Tuomas said—I am an A. B. on the 
same ship a8 prisoner. Between 3.30 and 4 
pam. on Saturday, I went to ‘work on a boat 
‘cover at the same as pris sr, who said he 
did not want me there. Waid T came where 
Iwas sent. He then I should not work 
by him, drew the sailmaker’s palm off his hand 
and situck me with his fist” Of course I re- 
turned the compliment. 
His Worship then heard another charge 
againet the same man, of 
Drunkenness and disorderly conduct, 
* ‘Faeperick CHampers, sworn, said—I am 
master'of the str. Commander. [i complain of 
“defendant being drunk on board on Saturday. 
He was riotous and impeded ‘the work of 
fe T'was called by the cook ‘about four 
fock, ‘and on going up found thé mate had 
one iron on this man and wanted my assistance 
to piit’on the’ other and get him below. I 
asked prisoner if he would be quiet and go, 
and he said he would not, so we took him aft, 
it both irons on him and locked him up be- 
low, till I could send to the police office. He 
‘was very abusive. 
‘Sanus Warn, sworn, said—I am chief 
Of ths crow intoriceted and poke tots 
¢ crew int ‘spoke to this man 
sharply for breaking sail needly. He was 
rather insolent, but as he was drunk I didnot 
take much, oles of thi.” ha osain to 
4] to him rwards and he was i 
2 oat Soon. after L saw him jump up and 
strike the man Thomas. I thea tried to put 
him in iron, and. while L-was doiog wo he was 
-very violent, I'called the boatswain and 
Captain, ‘and we wore obliged to push’ him 
along the companion. As we got to the foot 
of it he fell on his back. He was bleedin; 
‘when T first went to him on the bridge, which 
Tmupposed waa caused by falling against the 
iron rails there. 
‘To prisoner. —I put one iron of you on the 
bridge, and the other when I. got you to the 


main deck. 

Prisoner axid he had got his face cut and 

his shoulder injured by the mate pushing him 
down the companion head foremost. He 
ever got a chance to walk, and the Captain 
gave the order ‘throw him down.” 

‘The mate denied these statements, and said 
he had asked the man to walk, twenty. times 
if he had done,so once. (To prisoner)—In the 

~““atatetoom, I passed a rope under your armpi 
‘and through @ bolt, because I anticipated you 

> mpight break things. 

“Prisoner said he was'triced up, but with his 
feet touching the ground. 

‘The mate mentioned that the rope was so 
Tightly f that when the came 
prisoner liad undone it. The companion had 
about five or six steps, and he and the captain 
were én the fourth when they let the man go, 
aud he, thinking they were still holding him 
up, fell off backwards. . 

+ Prisofer admitted the assault first charged, 
but denied the disorderly conduct and drunk- 
“enness. “ 

Sergeant Suuritm said—Went on Board on 
Saturday afteriioon. Found the prisoner with 

his in irons and a good deal of blood 

-about him. . There was a cut on his head, but 

+I. could not discover that it had been caused. 

‘fall at the foot of the.stair. I saw some 

jood on the: bridge, where the row first 






































i to me that the captain and mate had 
Rint hin down the state. The man was 









‘Witness was then standing on the top of the 
‘companion, the mate further down. Pris 

went one or two steps and then refused to go 
further. The mate pushed himand he went a 
step or two more, when his foot slipped on the 


brass covering of the steps, and he fell on his 
back. The bolt in the stateroom to which a 
ope was fastened was only four feet from the 
froud. Did not see the mate use any vio- 

ice to prisoner on the bridge. . 

Prisoner had no witnesses. He admitted 
assaulting the man Thomas, after some words 
that had passed between them. 

His Worship dismissed the charge of assault 
committed on Thomas, as it that 
the complainant had chosen to take satisfaction 


in his own way. Commenting on the points 
broughtforwardinevidenceon the other » 
his Worship said he believed that no ill-treat- 


‘ment had been used by the captain or mate, and 
that the ch: i made of their havin 

thrown him down the stair was unfounded: 
At the same time his Worship deprecated the 
removal of a man from the deck and from the 
presence of witnesses; in such circumstances, 
to a stateroom or any other place below, 
where his treatment might or might not be 
altogether right, but at any rate could not be 
testified to by wholly independent witnesses, 
Astheship was to sailnext day, prisoner would 
‘be sent to jail till then, 








Clippings. 








The a of coolie ships from Macao 
during the last fortnight have been : French 
Darque Silence, with 217 coolies ;' Peruvian 
ship, Peru, with 400, and Portuguese ship 
D. Maria ‘Pia, with 289—all for Havana. — 
China Mail. 


Now that the Ordinance is passed, the 
Pier Company have commenced work in earn- 
‘est. The first step is the removal of the old 
stone jetty, opposite the’ former house of 
‘Mesars, Smith, Archer & Co. This, together 

ith preparing the site of the new godowns in 
the rear ofthe same building, is Being actively 

‘appearance of & 
the, bund, en-route Yo. the 
“was viewed with mitch 
curiosity by a crowd of Chinese, and things 














Some attention has been attracted by the 
number of arrests which have been made in the 
Colony, of Chinamen accused of committing 
offences upon the mainland, the manner in 
which they have been brought up being con- 
sidered irregular, and calculated to afford the 
Chinese Authorities ‘the means of exerting 
great presitre upon the Colony. It came out 
in the, course of a case heard at the Police 


Court, that a certain official of the name | Proo! 


of Funglee has come down to the olony, and 
taken up his abode, surrounded by a number 
‘of Yamen runners. So far’as can be judged 
from outside, he seems to have the co-operation 
of the Police, as warrants have been granted 
for the apprehension of offenders. It is clear, 
however, that if the present plan continue, a 
‘system of espionage and coercion on the native 
Fesidenta wil belore long be established — 
Daily Press. 


‘A naval ‘sham fight and tiffin (modestly 
termed an “ii ”) came off this after- 
noon at Kowloong ; the Blue Jackets and Ma- 
ines of H. M. S. Goean being turned out for 
the occasion. They made a very fair show 


indeed, the ‘muster much greater 
than if really was., After a certain amount of 
* drill,” a. sort of action was commenced, in 
which ‘the naval forces acted ou the defence, 
and after a eupposed cavalry charge the de- 
fenders retired across a bridge in contact with 
the enemy. Finally, the enemy having arrived 
over a position beneath which lay electric 
mines, these latter were exploded with consi- 


yoceurred, Did not see any rope in the state- | derable effect, not to the enemy who were 
room, If prisoner had been triced up with a | “nowhere” but to the earth, into which a 
rope I must have seén it. Prisoner only com- , 


hole some six fect in depth ‘and fifteen in 
diameter was blown by the “Ibis 
right to mention that-these were made’ out 








‘wanted ny | here, and the efficient manner in which they 


reflects much credit on those 
the duty. After this the eie- 
tobe checked, and s march 


wei. 
entruste wit 
my were supposed 
past and review closed the 
tiffin to the Admiral’s friends and some athle- 
tic sports concluded a very interesting after- 
noon mane-uvre.—China Mail, 


Atthe meeting of the Legislative Council 
held on the 16th, the protest of the Hon. P, 
Ryri, in regard to the breach of priv 
matter was read, in the 


\d will be publish« 





It is an elaborate declaration of the 
dence which the members of our Legislat 
Council do not possess. ‘The Hon. the 


epen- 






Jus 





made 'a personal explanation of his 
sition ; he had hitherto voted according to | 

is conscience, unchallenged by any one ; but 
head received an extract from the regula- 
‘tions binc on official members, and he now 
felt that he had done what he ought not.to 
have done, according to rule, and he would 
not again.’ He bad bitherto’ been under the 
belief that he was an independent member of 
a deliberative assembly ; be now found ‘that 
he was no such thing, ‘and he accepted his 
‘position according to rule as aforesaid. After 
the Pier Ordinance, as amended by the Select 
Committee, had been ‘considered clause’ by 
clause, the Ordinance was passed. The Com- 
mittee’s Report and’ Mr, Keswick’s reasons 
for dissent, were laid on the table. The.dis- 
cussion on the Summary Jurisdiction Amend- 
ment Ordinance was postponed -until: next 
teeting and the Counell was then adjourned 
till farther notice.—China Mail. 

















A case of considerable mercantile interest 
has come before the Supreme Court. ‘The 
facts are briefly as follows :—-On the 9th May, 
1870, the defendant, agent for the North- 
China Insurance Company, granted to Leo 
Sing and others, the plaintits, a policy of ne 
surance upon goods in the F. 4. Palmer, on 
the voyage from Hongkong to San Franciteo, 
for = arse $10, 2, and the risk was de- 
clared to be upon “Passengers’ baggage. 80 
alued-—ageinst the risk of total loss oul,” 
The F. A. Palmer sailed on the 16th May, 
1670, and ‘the provisions were served, ou 
and consumed by the passengers at the daily 
rate per man prescribed by the regulations. 
On the 6th of June the vessel encountered a 
severe. typhoon, and became dismast 
was so much disabled, and , provi 
so.short, that she was obliged to put 
Yokohama, where she artived on th sind 

june, the greater part 
being lout by perils of the sea rhe plants 
claimed for the goods lost, ial ¢ 
was submitted to the Court, the questio 
being, whether the plaintiffs can only recover 
on proof of total loss of the whole of the ar- 
ticles enumerated in the list, and whether, if 
the risk is deviaé, the plaintiffs can only recover 
pro tanto on proof of total loss of the whole of 
‘one species, namely, the whole of the articles 
of food, the whole of ‘the cooking uten 
the whole of the medicines ; or whether,” 
\f of total loss of the whole of any one of fhe 
items mentioned in the list, they ean recover 
the value of such item. “It ‘was agreed that 
the policy should be read as if the’ words 
“ Passengers’ provisions” had been used,’ 
stead of Passengers’ baggage,” and'that the 
words so substituted should be taken to in- 
clude the articles specified in the list which 
formed part of the case. The points have 
been argued at considerable length, but the 
decision has not yet been given. A third 
point, namely, whether the fact of part of the 
provisions having been consumed by the pas- 
sengers before the storm, is an objection 'to 
the right of the plaintiffs to recover for a total 
Joss by perils of the sea, was raised, but was 

y 



































waived by the defendant's counsel, who stated 
that the Company wished to treat the matter 
in the most liberal spirit.—Overland Trade 
Report. 

Cuotxna axp Diannue:s.—No Europeans 
should be without a supply of Jeremie’s cele- 
brated “Sedative and Anti- tic,” which 
has never been known to fail in the most 
desperate cases of Choleraand Diarrhea, The 
manufacturers; Savory & Moore, of New Bond 
Street, supply it in vuttles, with full direc- 
tions, and it is sold by all Chemists and Store- 
keepers. ‘The pu:eshould sce the well-known 
names of “Savory & Moore” on the bottles. 
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928 Chev.-€, Healy and &. C. & €. Gajette, Nov. 29/1871; 
IMPORTS-SUNDRIES. 


Suaxcuat, 297m Novensxe, 1871. 

‘No. 238 was issued for the English Mail leaving carly on the morning of the 23rd. On the oe Sad ah Mal of 6h ihr 
arniv Tet hows from Banope hed been all anticipated by wie, bee 

‘The money market has been relieved by the reflux of the silver sent away for the lottery in salt ; fuller re which will be 

shared from remarks hereafter ‘slowing From the North, the Appin arrived yesterday. | The water was subsiding, and more energy was, 




















in obtaining supplies to relieve the necessities of the destitute by the flood. ‘The muarket for import ws ‘very 
dull Repreted, "Hore Stocks are enormous, but the tonsa Little from the retara of sysee, Last year a this time we noted activity 
in Piece Goods, shipments of grey ‘cloth being ‘pressed forward to the North, and quoted 8-lbs. 1 Geoy Shitings Ti 2.21, and 7-1b. 7-Cloths, * 
Mer, 1.520160, Today, Eagle Sib. 4 Greye are Tis. 190 nominal, and 7-Cloths, Mex. 7-1b., Tle 1.51 nominal, 





-‘the arrivals have consisted in—on the 25th Ellen Brown Cardiff, Omba London. 
‘The departures—on the 23rd Lady Louisa for New York, 26th Lord of the Isles, via Foochow for London. ~ 
prulte weather has been fige but rather too warm for the teason ; yesterday the’ wind-came from the Northerly quarter and the change is 
racing. 
‘The Share Market has been steadily advancing.” 8, 8. N. Co, are quoted Tis. 195 cash. Union Steam N. Co. 119 cash. Hongkew 
‘Wharf Co. Tis. 150 sellers. Hongkong Banks old $63 pm. cash; New, $61 pm. cash. 
Grey Surerrvas.—During the monetary pressure, the price of 8}1b. common chops touched Tle. 1.74 per piece, aiid 7lbs. were sold at‘Tls, 
59 @ 1.60 per piece, but with the return of sycee came a sudden reaction, and, under the firmness ne po teg xine Inge many of ny ot Wa, 
Jo = 
cash, "h ige lot lot of 8p1b. 
‘the late erisis, has also 





are acting under orders from home, the decline has been nearly recovered. ‘The sales of y 
ordinary chops Tis. 1.67 a 1.70 per piece ; 841b. Common, Ts. 1.84 a 1.86 per piece; and Eagles, Tis, 1 pe 
goods sold by one of our foreign banks to whom it was hypothecated by a native, who was forced to succumb 








Materily” sided in strengthening the market for thie ‘inbri. The dealers counted on getting their wants a from this source at their 
own prices, but they are been disappointed, and are now compelled to conform more to he ideas of holders. Heavy Shirtings continue * 
saleable at quotations. 


Dnitts are the only other textile that have as yet shown any decided signs of improvement, English Cloth, which was sold at Tis, 2.90 
‘par piece, cannot now bo had under Tia. 200'per ploce, and s fair eaquiry for them prevails, 
-Cuoras.—Of these the sales are small, the Low prices offered preveuting business, ‘The common counts, however, are in some request, 
and the market wears an improving aspect. "It has been unduly depressed. 
‘Wanrrr Suunrmxas shew no change whatever. 
Jraws axD SHRETINGS aro as last quoted, with very little demand for either. ‘The same remarks are applicable to 
Eaxox Corrox anv Wooutexs, of which ecacely any settlements havo taken place since the mail left on 22nd instant 
gueSTRAITS PRODUCE & SUGAR.—Plenty of money has again brought dealers into the market, and quotations are rather higher for 
cargo. 
‘Tin remaina in od enquiry at better rates. 
Saxpatwoon & SaPaNwood are wanted for the river ports, and good chops command full prices. 
Svcan—The business in this article hax hardly begua as yet, but buyers are expected to enter the market et daily, 
METALS.—Lxav.—No demand. 
Naitxop Tnox.—During the last week no transactions are recorded from first hands. Chinese have resold amongst themaclves some 3 a 
4 thousand bundles at a reduction of 1.4 2 mace, per picul to which concesion foreign holders refuse to accede, We append therefore 
Giotations representing the prices aaked by importers generally, but they are nominal for the lg 
“COAL continues scarce, arriv importers very firm. Australian is perhaps a turn One cargo each from Cardiff and 
‘Nagasaki has been added to stocks since last Mail. 
FREIGHTS,—The demand for vessels to Swatow has abated, but suitable vessels are wanted for Foochow. Of Merchant sailing vessels in 
harbour our list gives 20. ‘This time last year we had 45. 
EXCHANGE, —Since the English Mail there is a further slight fall to record, Bank paper 6 months sight 6s. Old. First class credits to 
Banke 6s.’144:, to Private buyers Gs, 1d. Private and documentary 6s. 1}. On India no quotations, ‘ong, Bank, demand, 27} discount, 
16 days 274 discount.” Mexican dollars Sh. Ts. 75 per 100 


Amenican Suxerivos,— 
40 yas, 40 in. 16lbs...por piece 4.0.0 ,, 4.1.0] 
Bwoxisn Dairts,— 
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Green 





Parple pe. 2.2.6 ,, 2.3.0 +» 180.0 ,, 16.0.0 
Black 2.8.0 ,, 28.5 . 
1. 2.5.0 4, 3.0.0 
23.0) 1.8.0. 2. 








3 picces weigh |. Upl. 2.8.0 4 3.0.0 





bat» on 160, 1.8.0 
1.s0|S4NDAE Woon 
13.0] Hest picked Wil 325 4» 95.0 
* FO] South Sen I 8.2.0, 
20) Malabar 1200 "sib 























psa ‘rex 
245 ? 
' QUOTATIONS, DUTY PAID IN Ss We ee meee 
* SHANGHAT SYCEE. + 088 seain— " : 
Exchange on London 6 m/s Bank Bille Black. Swatow & Amoy 21.0, 24.5 
6s. Old. ‘B Tl. Formom . r 
COTTON PIECE GOODS: Duurrizs, 12 yd 37 in, 





Time. Tmae.| Mustaxs, 12 yds. 43 i 
¥ pe. 165 1017.0) Cancers, & 
1 190) 
per 223 2 230 


2.35, 26.0 





@, B. Gury Surasixas, 










Canton 
Maile 








Muprow iizoap xp Hanit 
; Corn 
40 yds, 86 i, 96 Reed # pe. 17.3 » 2 7.8) Srasisu States 
























68 0072 eal 
Anenroan Datrss. Sydney 
40 yds. 30 in, 16ibs....por pieco 3.2.0 ,, 3.8.0] Assorted. IH Newenstle .0. 
‘Anmntoax JEAx8,— » CPA Japan 6.6.0 ,, 68.0 
Formosa 65.0, 67.5 


80 yds. 80 in. Bilbs,.,per piece 240,,2.501 , GG 
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for quotations. 








»» 522~Time ,, 518 
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EXPORTS. - 

TEA.—Black Tea, —Our transactions during 
the past week only amount to 478 chests at 
i Hd'a 16 per cat for com, Onan Kind. 

‘ery Tow parcels remaining of 

superior tothese Yeamen are firm holders. Our 
Atock is 15,000 chest, almost all of the loweat 
kkind. The total export to Great Britain in now 
inexcess of lant yoar's to dato 9f millions of Ib., 
and lant season 6} millions moro went forward 
from date of this there is no chance during 
the present season, 
duringthe weak With the exception of «fy 

aringthe wook, With the exception fa fow 
common chops bought for England at high 

ices, the settloments have been for America. 

ices areas high as ever.  Seltlementa 2,300 
}-chosts, stocks 37,500 d-chests, 

: 1871x1872 187041871. 

66,014,099 Ibs. 56,761,850 Ibs. 
"5,469,814 ,, 5,192,844 


271,483,913 ,, 61,954,694 ,, 








SILK.—Owing to easier rates in oxcl 
our market has been a li ‘more active. 
settlements amount to fully 200 bales. They 
consist of chop Silks purchased at Tis. 572) a 
Ts, 6774 for No. 3 Taatlee ; Red Peacock at 
‘Tia. 507} @ 510; Re-reels, common Taysaams 
and other sorts. These prices show » slight 
diane acon at ogih mail quota- 
tions. The market closes the Chinese 
aot being anxious vel, the rater of money 
from Yaugchow having’ greatly reduced tl 
rate of interest with them. Stock is estimated 
314,100 bales. 








‘EXCHANGE. AND BULLION. 
A. considerable quantity of the deposits for 
Yangehow salt licenses being sent back on the 
24th inst,, money eased considerably, and our 
rates fell to a farthing below our 
closing quotations, at which we make them 
atoady. 






“On London— Por Taal, 
Bank Bills, 6 monthe’ sight 6s. O24. 
Credits, ' 4 6s. 1d. a 6s, 14d, 

Bills, 6 months’ sight...6s. 14a. 
On Caleutta— 
Bank Bills, 3 days’ sight...Ra.— 
‘On Bombay— 
Bank Bills, 3 doys' 


‘On Hongkong— 
Bank Bills, demand...274¥ cent. disct, nom, 
Private, 15 days’ sight—273. 

: BuuuoN. 
Goup Bans,—Pekin, 98 touch,-Tls. 168 per 
bar of 10 Taels Shanghai weight. 
Bar Suvun.—Tis. 111.30 Shanghai Taels, per 
100 Taeis Canton weight. 
Maxican Dotrans.—76.00; Canoxvs—77.00, 
Covrzn Casn.<71,600 per Tael. 


ee 





List OF SILK SHIPPERS. 
From 1st June to 25th November, 1871. ° 















Adamson, Bell and Co. 10,35 
Blain and Co. .. . 60 
Barnet and Co: . 1,173 
Birley, Worthington and Co... 997 
Birt & Co. - 339 


Borntraeger and Co. 
Bourjau, Hubener and Co. 
Bovet, Brothers and Co. 


- 197 


Bower, Hanbury and C 1,475 
Brand Brothers and Co. 1,306 
Bull, Purdon and O: 32 
Butterfield a Swire.. 593 
Essex and Co.’.. 4,170 


business has been done | Sk 


Foy 


481 








Gamwall, FR. 
Gibb, Livingston and Co. 
Gilman and U 

















Scheibler, Matth 
Shaw, Brothers and 
Siemssen and Co. 
©. J. and 
Tele Nolting & Co. 
Textor and Co. 
Thorne, Brothers and Co. 
‘Turner & Co. 
‘Vaucher Freres 
Westall, Brand and Co.. 
Wright Burkill and Co. 
Sundries 


snd Co. 





See88 
gegyeee 
issisisisist 
2222843: 
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‘THERMOMETER—SHANGHAI, 






1871. 1870. 





| Day. 











i Night.| Day. 

Min. | Maz.| Min. | Maz. 

. 65 | 46 | 66” 

23 65 | 52 | 71 

4 67 | 60 | 75 

23 55 | 55 | 68 

26 58 | so | 52 

7. 42 | 63 | 43 | 46 

» 38. so | 62 | 4s | 53 
METEOROLOGICAL TARLE, 


(woostxa, 


















wena ne Be 
SSTSSSSSHESESS - | Ther. 





PRICE or Hx NORTH-CHINA HERALD 
Axo 8. 0. & 0. GAZETTE.—Por Annum, 
‘Teele 12; Six Months, Tacls 6.50; Threo 

. Months, Taels 3.50—all payable in advance, 
Credit price, Taels 15 per Annum.. Sub- 
scriptions will be considered as renewed, 
unless notice to the contrary be given before 
he expiry of the current term. 

TERMS FOR ADVERTISING.—Ten Lines 
and under, One Tact ; each additional line,. 
One Mace. One-half’ of these charges | 
repetitions. Contracts ‘may be made for’3 
months or louget, payable in advance 

SUBSCRIPTIONS received, and Single Copies 
sold, by Gronox Steer, . ‘ 

30 Cornhill, 
“LONDON (Ey 
wwill be repeated 





6H Advertisements 
countermanded: 


«Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemon, I feel 
it a duty I owe to you to my gratitude 
for the great benefit I have derived by taking 
«Norton's Camomile Pills.’ I applied to your 
agent, Mr. Bel, Berkeley, for 85 above-dam- 

Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which 
I suffered excruciating pain for a length of 
time, having tried nearly every remedy pre- 
scribed, but without deriving any benefit, at 
all. After taking two bottles of your valuable 
Bills, Twas quit rextoredto my. umual state 
of health. give this publicity for the 
benefit of those who may thus be afllicted: —I 
am, Sir, yours truly, Hmtry Auirass.—T. 
‘the Proprietors of Nortor’s Camomite Pris 

6jan 72 50 uly 7th, 1871. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


WINES AND SPIRITS, 


TOD-HEATLY & Co. 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
ADELPHI, LONDON, 

Having closed their Indian AGENCIES, and 

avin Ce decied to Ship 

ONLY TO THE TRADE, 
and nol to Consign for Sale upon THEIR: 
OWN ACCOUNT, ‘or to Ship to PRIVATE 
INDIVIDUALS, are prepared to execute 
TRADE ORDERS upon very favourable terms. 
Priced LISTS and every information UPON 
APPLICATION. 
N.B.—TOD-HEATLY & Co.’s Bottled Wines 
‘and Spirits, will in future be protected by a 

PATENT TRADE MARK CAPSULE, 

uly regi ‘bearing their Signature. 

‘Trial Shipments are suggested. 
0-a-f Gno-72 64 6th ‘November, 1871. 
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YARROW & HEDLEY’S 





SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES, 


BUILT OF WOOD, IRON OR STEEL. 


seate for 8 





Steamers up to 45 foet in length can be transported on a shij 


muediate use on arrival. 


"The above may be used for conveying passea, 
steamer 43 
about 6 cwt., and a man and a boy the crew required. 
ly designed for river navigation, having a very shallow 


‘The total working expenses of 
England ; the consumption of fuel bei 
‘Paddle and Screw Steamers 

drought of water. 





Sate for 14 persoas 
Seats for 29 pe 








ee. 
deck complete, and ready for 


carrying cargo or as tugs. 
feet Toug, amount to 1S shillings a day in 


MACHINERY SUPPLIED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & HEDLEY, 


ENGIN“ERS AND BUILDERS, 


ISLE OF DOGS, POPLAR, 


Prospectuses enn be obti 
o-a-f 7ma 22 





LONDON. 


at the office of this Jourual. 
March 8th, 1871. 





FURNITURE, CARPETS AND BEDDING, 
An Tlustrated Furniture Catalogue 


Containing neatly Six Hundred Desi 


of every description of Furniture, faithfully drawn 


from our own Stock, will be forwarded gratis, or may be had at the office 
this Journal, on application, 


Al Orders for Bxport carefully packed in damp-prof cases, and shipped without delay, 
‘at a charge of 10 per cent. on amount of order. 


Remittances in advance to, be sent direct to London, crossed London and County Bank, oF 
‘made payable at London Agents of remitter. 


Lewin Crawcour & Co., Upholsterers and Cabinet Makers, 
> 73, 75 & 81, Bromrrox Roan, Loxpox. 
Established 70 Years. 


N.B.—Every description of Merchandise supplied on the most liberal terms. 


10ja72 o-af 2 1th Jan., 1871. 











ELLWGop’s 


CORK AND FELT HELMETS 


ARE MANUFACTURED 
WITHOUT INDIA-RUBBER, 
and ‘are perfectly free from the objectionable 


4 qualities ofall articlonot clothing 
‘that matorial when used in tropi 
climates. 


SAMPLE ROOMS—98, Gracechurch Street, 
Tondon, E.C. 


and, 
made of 


Hats, Caps, and Helmets, 
Every description manufactured at the Works 
of 
J. ELLWOOD & SONS, 
Gnuar Cuartorre Srazzs, 8.E., Loxpox. 
Contractors to the Polico Forces. Army Hel- 
‘mets and Caps with Iatest improvements. 


J. ELLWOOD & SONS’ Goods are kept by all 
respectable Traders and Storekeopers. 


CAUTION.—No Air-Chamber Hats or Hel- 
mets genuine, unless bearing “Euuwoop & 


ws’” name. 
*<* Orders through Mercantile Houses carefully 
‘shipped. 
of 1ju 54 Tune 2nd, 1870. 





AHEW HAT FOR CIVILIANS]. 
Tas been introduced by 


J. ELLWOOD & SONS, 
Sole Inventors, Potente, and Mannfictarers of the 
AIR-CHAMBER HELMETS, 


‘Which are universally acknowledged as so great a boon: 
Uyall residents in hot clieten 
THE NEW HAT has the advantage 
of the CHAMBER PRINCIPLE, 
the fe fm ef to head tite any hat iter wey 


yh 
bring at same tine neat in appearance 
‘at Soa very light io weight 


J ELLWOOD & SONS, 
‘Are also Sole Manufactures of the 
/ Wi REGULATION ORK HELMETS 
WITHOUT INDIA-RUBBER. 


Manufactory, GT. CHARLOTTE ST, BLACK- 
FRIARS, S.E.; 


Sample Roomse—05, GRACECHURGH STREET, EC, 
LONDON. 
o-af 6jy-72 49 Tuly 7th, 1871. 





NORTH-CHINA HERALD 
AND 
SUPREME GOURT & GOKSULAR GAZETTE. 


(OR Exrna Cortes on Mail and other 

days, applicants are particularly re- 

quested to let their orders be Compradore 
Orders—@ per Copy, mace 2 cand. 5. 


J. BROADHURST TOOTAL. 





CRYSTAL - GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lamps. 
‘The Patent Challenge “ Punkah 


The only perfect Lamp yet constructed to bur 
ral Oil bore the Puno, 





TABLE, GLASS, CUT, ENGRAVED AND 
WELLED, in great variety. 

Bommasy axp Exauise Vases, Lusrizs, AND 
‘OnxamenTs, in great variety. 





Gilt Dinner Services, 
from £3 10s. to 1,000 Guineas. 
Desseer, TeA, AND BREAKPAST SERVICES, 
in great variety, 





‘The New zetent oe eued Chime 


which strikes the een on aGong, and Chimes 
the Quarters on Bells. Price from £100 to £500 
CLOCKS. Special Show Rooms, containing 
every variety of Cxooxs for the Dinixa 

Drawnxe Roow, Vesrmute, Liprary, and 

Canpracs, ke. 

‘Tue Axxvat Ctock, with CaueNpar, Baro- 
merer, &c., for Twelve Months 
‘when once Bronze, and 





‘Tue Stvorso-Brep Crock, quite new. Mustcat, 
and MecHanicaL PICTURES. 





CHANDELIERS IN CRYSTAL, 
Bnonze, Oxsouv axp Su.vER. 
CANDELABRA FOR GAS OR CANDLES, 
with the true Oriental Colours. 
FOUNTAINS axp MOSQUES ror INDIA 
‘REGISTERED DESIONS OF 


Ball Lights, ame. anv Chandeliers 
Endia, 
Public and Private Gas Works erected in 

any part of the world. 

Contracts taken, and rienced Men sent 
out, if requi rt for 

‘His Higuxzss tu NIZAM, SyouxDeRavan, 

Inia; ‘tHe SULTAN oF 'qURREY: AND 
‘VICEROY or EGYPT. 

Clab, Mess, and General Furnishing Orders 

for Glass, China, and Earthenware, promptly 

executed. 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE, 


J. DEFRIES & SONS, 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen, His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 

‘Contractors to Government. 

City Show Room and Principal Depot— 
147, Houndsditch, London, 
‘Works: Loxpox, Buanxouam, and Panis, 
Established 1803. 

o-af 23my 50 Tune 2nd, 1870, 


TOPARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


KEARSLEY’S ORIGINAL WIDOW 
WELCHS FEMALE PILLS, 


long celebrated for their peculiar virtues, 
strongly recommended as" safe and valuable 
medicine in removing obstructions and reliev- 
ing other inconveniences to which the female 
frame is liable ; especially those which at an 
carly period of life frequently arise from want 
ef-exercise and general debility ofthe aystem, 
Purchasers should see that each box is wrap- 
ped in white paper, andhas 0, KEARSLEY. 
printed on the Goverumient stamp. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. May be had of all 
‘Chemists throughout the World. Also 
DR. LOCOCK’S LOTION FOR 
THE COMPLEXION, 
certain remedy for insect bites, tan, sun- 
bums, or any roughness of the skin’; 
bottles 1s. 144., sold everywhere. 


J. SANGER & SONS, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
March 29th, 1870, 





150, 
o-af 28ma 35 
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